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OVERVIEW 



Introduction 

The K-12 social studies program has evolved from a growing concern that we must create a new 
vision in social studies education to enable our children to succeed in a changing world. During 
the last two years, many dedicated teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrators have 
devoted coutless hours to a commitment to revitalize conceptions of what needs to be taught in 
social studies, how it is to be taught, and how student progress is most effectively assessed. The 
social studies committees thoroughly reviewed key findings from current research, received 
advice from experts, and consulted social studies educators in their efforts to develop a program 
relevant to our students' needs now and in the future. 

With a firm belief that every child must have the opportunity to develop social studies 
uilderstandings, skills, and attitudes, the program was designed to prepare students to make 
intelligent decisions, to be informed citizens, and to succeed in work environments in a society 
in which the ability to think critically is increasingly important. The course of study reflectJ=^ 
the diversity and connectivity of historical concepts in time and space with an emphasis on 
critical thinking. The instructionral delivery model is intended to help all students become 
processors of information from different types of sources and effective users of all facets of 
communication. A variety of assessment strategies are used to diagnose student progress on the 
many practical and theoretical experiences which they have in this challenging social studies 
program. The K-12 social studies program is founded on the expectation and confidence that 
Cincinnati can and must move in new directions to prepare our children for the future. 

Lionel H. Brown 

Deputy Superintendent 

Administration, Curriculum and Instruction 
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For many decades the graded course of study for the social studies program in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools generally followed a model known as the expanding horizons model. 
The program expanded from the child's study of self In kindergarten to a study of the world in 
grade six and a progressive study of American history and other subjects culminating in grade 
12 when students learned about the diversity of other economic systems. In the half-century 
since the model was developed, some changes were made which included the teaching of African 
American historical contributions and other improvements, but the basic model remained the 
same. To develop the new Cincinnati framework which included the philosophy, program goals, 
program objertives, subject objectives and evaluation plan, the curriculum committee 
reviewed program ideas from around the country including California, Portland, Atlanta, and 
New York. Program requirements and expectations from the state of Ohio and community 
hearings were reviewed. The committee also listened to the suggestions of national consultants 
in the various phases of social studies and then developed a program to meet the needs of 
students today. 

Social studies teachers and other educators in Cincinnati grasped the opportunity to 
develop a dynamic program to prepare students for the 21st century. The traditional expanding 
horizons model was modified to introduce the study of the world throughout the elementary 
grades and was further enhanced by multicultural experiences including an introduction to 
various cultures and languages. The significance of history in the school program to improve 
the teaching of heritage, change and democratic values was recognized through the organization 
of the social studies outcomes using the thinking skills associated with the Bradley Commission's 
recommended "habits of the mind" and the major organizing concepts for historical 
interpretation . These concepts and thinking skills then formed the basis for a K-12 articulated 
program. Linking of the past and present when teaching historic events and concepts was 
another significant change. 

Although the themes of history and thinking skills provided the committee with the 
means of articulating the program K-12 and analyzing events, issues, and topics, the 
importance of the individual was also recognized in the program. Student self-understanding 
was developed through experiences studying various group heritages and issues affecting the 
individual young person today. Conflicts between individuals and groups, along with the 
development of student leadership skills further enhanced the program. Academic standards 
which increased communication skills, technology skills, and skills in analysis of world issues 
provided the basis for articulated experiences leading to college level experiences in high school 
for those who wish this type of program. 

This course of study was organized to flow from the broad general overview aspects of 
program planning to the very specific objectives and means of evaluating program and students 
for a given level or course. Section one highlights the broad changes from the previous course 
of study in the Introduction, Overview, and Special Program Features. Among the highlights 
described in more detail as program features are the efforts to improve history education, 
multicultural education, geography education, citizenship and law education, economic 
education, interdisciplinary planning, teaching strategies, and the use of modern technology, 
equipment, and learning materials. 



In Section 2 the Philosophy statement was presented followed by the broad Program 
Goals and specific level and subject descriptions and objectives identified in the Scope and 
Sequence. As in the past, Individual schools may develop local course options to the system- 
wide programs which were identified here as Special Program Adaptations. Those special 
adaptations known at the time of this publication were Included in this publication. 

Teachers have become increasingly concerned about the need to provide intervention, 
enrichment, and creatively assess social studies instruction in new and different ways. In 
Section 3 the committee identified intervention strategies and various means of assessment for 
individual pupil and total program evaluation. Creative new forms of assessment were 
identified for pilot testing during the implementation of this course of study to seek more 
effective ways to measure some of the objectives of the program and to improve the system's 
efforts to design instructional improvements. 

A complete program of specific skills recommended by the National Council for the Social 
Studies will be included in relation to the appropriate subject objectives identified in the course 
of study for each level/course curriculum guide. Space limitations prevented the identification 
of each skill in this framework. 

When reviewing the subject objectives identified in the course of study, the following 
code should be followed: 



(dots) 



indicates a readiness activity at that grade level 



(solid bar) indicates objective is taught at this grade level 



(asterisk) 



indicates formal assessment at this grade level 
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The social studies graded course of study has many new program thrusts which reform 
the social studies program for students in Cincinnati. These program features are expected to 
dramatically impact learning and teaching in social studies classrooms. Significant among the 
areas with new emphasis are history education, multicultural education, geographic education, 
citizenship education, economic education and interdisciplinary features. 

History Education 

Significant changes in history education in the Cincinnati Public Schools are seen in the 
articulated use of themes and critical historical thinl<ing throughout the grades. Using the 
themes of the Bradley Comn.ission as organizing program goals, the course of study committee 
develops the scope and sequence of objectives, grade level instruction, and subjects with history 
as the unifying discipline. 

In addition to the use of broad themes or concepts to help students organize and analyze 
history, history education is reformed in other ways. The Bradley Commission recommends the 
"habits of the mind** for improving higher level thinl<ing be used where appropriate. Students 
learn to hypothesize and linl< events in time and space. Specifically, historical event and 
personality linkages will be connected with related events at other times and with the present. 
This process is expected to help make the study of history more meaningful, as the students 
relate what they learn to what they may see as important in their iives today. A related 
objective has students learning about current issues In depth and linking the present to 
important past events and people. 

History education is also enhanced as teachers use the geographic and economic causes 
and effects for historical and current events to enhance the depth understanding. Where 
possible historical events are taught with multicultural interpretations to avoid ethnocentrism, 
and daily life reflected in social history is studied for interest. Students learn to conduct oral 
history interviews and record and analyze interpretations. Where possible original source 
accounts are used throughout the grades to improve the student's interest in history and to 
improve the student's ability to interpret history from different viewpoints. A more systematic 
attempt is made to develop historiography skills and document-based test-taking skills for 
students studying advanced placement courses. The students have experiences with the new 
Cincinnati Historiual Museum and continue to be encouraged to participate in History Day 
Competitions. 

Multicultural Education 

The Student's social studies education is further strengthened through the depth 
integration of processes, concepts and strategies of multicultural education. Whereas some 
school systems taught social studies in the past primarily through an ethnocentric view of one 
ethnic group, enlightened social studies programs around the country are moving to more 
diversity in history to reflect the diversity of the American heritage and the local community. 
This course of study contains many examples of the committee's efforts to integrate 
multicultural education into the ongoing program. Specifically, multicultural education is 
found in the program philosophy, program objectives, and subject objectives.. 
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Students develop a more balanced interpretation of history and current issues which 
reflects the contributions and issues of European American ethnic groups. African American 
ethnic groups, Appalachians, and other groups. The program goes beyond merely reporting 
achievements of different individuals and ethnic groups to include a broad continuum or 
framework of objectives and processes. The continuum of objectives which appears in 
classroom lessons includes: 

1. Self-understanding 

2. Understanding the personal heritage and the heritage of others, including the 

knowledge of major Western and non-Western cultures, the specific 
transformations or adaptaions. transitions, processes, and 
watershed events of African Americans and Appalachians and the opportunity to 
study one culture in depth 

3. Interpretation of broad history themes and major events with a multicultural 

viewpoint 

4. Understanding and appreciation of the language and culture of the self and others 

5. Interaction in the classroom on issues affecting ethnic, cultural group, and gender 

heritage 

6. Involvement in the study of and use of conflict resolution procedures and democratic 

political processes to help overcome obstacles, confront prejudice, resolve 
issues, and improve the school and community. 

The application of these principles in specific social studies objectives in the Cincinnati 
curriculum will reflect the model of Dr. Robert Harris. Director. Africana Studies Center. 
Cornell University, on the transition/acculturation of African Americans from residents of an 
African culture to the present, the Appalachian community model on the acculturation and 
transitions of Appalachians in American culture, and the transitions of Germans. English. Irish. 
Japanese, and other cultural groups in Cincinnati and American history. The study of six 
multicultural regions is built into the program from K-12. 

The Cincinnati model also recognizes the need for analysis of how to prevent inhumanity 
such as discrimination, slavery, genocide, and the Holocaust in the future. By using analysis 
models such as the Oppressor/Victim/Bystander/Caring Person model from Cincinnati 
.teachers. Dr. Steve Sunderland. Professor of Social Work. University of Cincinnati, and the 
Cincinnati Interfaith Holocaust Council, important value and moral issues can be studied. 
Processes to reduce prejudice and resolve conflict will help young people develop important 
peace-making and decision skills to improve multicultural relations. 

Proposals of Dr. Etta Ruth Hollins. Professor 1 Education, California State University 
Eleanor Hicks. Advisor for International Liaison. University of Cincinnati, and others have 
heipe in shaping the continuum of processes and skills identified above from self-understanding 
to involvement in the study and use of conflict resolution. Strategies are being planned to aid the 
teacher helping young people learn to interpret a historical event with a multicultural and 
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nonsexist viewpoint and pian student interaction in the ciassroom on muiticuiturai issues. 
Finally, the Cincinnati model includes the development of and appreciation to diverse cultural 
adaptations in the history of English and the language and culture of diverse cultures in 
American society. 

Gooaraphic Education 

The new geographic education program will include a systematic attention to the 
teaching of basic and advanced national geography themes or concepts, geographic sl<ills, 
technology such as remote imagery and its application in the study of historic and current 
places, events and issues. Concepts and sl^ills studied with the help of Dr. Mary Haas, Professor 
of Education, West Virginia University, were identified from state and national needs assessment 
including the Ohio Proficiency Test and the National Assessment of Educational Progress. The 
social studies lessons include student understanding of the context of what is being studied at that 
place and that time and its linl^age to other events. 

Technology including the computer for developing data bases, word process position 
papers or analysis, and spread sheets for use in simulations or economic analysis are used as 
appropriate. Video cassette recorders, camera, and video disk players are accessible to help 
students gather, study, and present data and information learned. Participation in geographic 
competitions such as the state Geography Bee is encouraged. 

Citizenship and Law Education 

Citizenship education or ''participatory citizenship" for Cincinnati young people is more 
exciting, interesting and meaningful as a result of the committee's work and the help of Dr. 
David Naylor, Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati. All students are considered to 
have been selected for the position of Office of Citizen. This role carries with it certain 
responsibilities which students learn through the guidance of their teachers throughout the 
grades. These responsibilities range a continuum of levels of responsibility and commitment 
from a basic knowledge of government to involvement and commitment to self and society 
improvement. 

The responsibilities of persons holding the title Citizen include 

1 . Gain a basic knowledge of the American system of government and heritage needed to 

function as citizens in the next century and to succeed on very specific and 
important tasks such as the Ohio Proficiency Test on citizenship 

2. Make responsible decisions based upon the democratic and ethical principles of 

American society 

3. Participate in the American political processes through such activities as 

government process observation, voter registration, elections, and 
political forums or campaigns 

4. Demonstrate positive qualities toward others by working to promote positive 

group processes, working to reduce prejudice and group conflict,'and 
mentoring in the school and community 
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5. Work to improve the social/natural environment through school service and 

problem-solving, community service, and environmental action 

6. Assume responsibility and initiative for personal discipline and growth through 

student leadership experiences, academic achievement and planning, job 
shadowing and career planning. 

Experiences are planned for each grade level consistent with student maturity and the 
subject being studied. In the primary and intermediate grades, citizenship experiences along 
the continuum of responsibilities are mostly teacher-planned with student suggestions as 
appropriate. As students progress through the middle school and mature, they are expected to 
assume increasing responsibility in the planning and decision process with the teacher. The 
classroom teacher at each grade level introduces the citizenship expectations, as appropriate, to 
develop the participatory experiences from the processes identified above on the continuum of 
responsibilities. Specific expectations in a course on government would differ from the 
expectations in a world history clas3. At the high school level the following planning suggestions 
may be useful for teachers or departments: 

1. Introduce the participatory citizenship responsibility as appropriate to the subject 

being studied. Suggestions are included in each curriculum guide to help 
teachers of that subject. 

2. At the secondary school level where interdisciplinary teams exist, interdisciplinary 

planning of experiences is encouraged in recognition of the interdisciplinary 
nature of citizenship. 

3. Student subject-related participatory activities outside the classroom are phased 

in rather than started in all subjects at one time. Pilot activities in one subject, 
such as government, should be used to avoid mistakes and build on successful 
experiences in other subjects. 

Opportunities are also provided for special enrichment experiences in law and 
government education» Among the available opportunities are special competitions, such as the 
Citizen Bee and the Mock Trial. Partners in law programs are planned as well as the well- 
known and popular Youth in City Government Program. Pilot programs are also encouraged 
such as the Sports and Law Program and other programs planned in connection with legal and 
government agencies and organizations. Student participation in law education programs outside 
the classroom (e.g. field trip to a court trial, voter registration or election activities, or peer 
tutoring for the citizenship proficiency test) can be considered by a teacher as appropriate 
participatory experiences for a subject. Suggestions for specific student participatory 
experiences related to the subject or grade level are included in each curriculum guide to aid the 
teacher planning the course. The range of exciting opportunities for students to apply what they 
are learning about government and citizenship in the social studies program helps to motivate 
student interest, improve decision-making, and shape positive citizenship behavior in the 
world outside the classroom. 
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EconomiG Education 



A large variety of economic education experiences is planned to help students achieve the 
state-recommended economic education objectives in grades K-8. Economic units are integrated 
with the history or social studies units being taught at each grade level. Programs which excite 
students such as Community Publishing are being reviewed to determine the most appropriate 
programs to use. Ideas and resources suggested by Dr. Douglas Haskell, Acting Director, Greater 
Cincinnati Council of Economic Education, University of Cincinnati and the Junior Achievement 
organization were reviewed by the committee and will now be reviewed for possible use in 
developing curriculum for implementing the course of study. 

Community resources are useful as teachers develop lessons to help students see the 
value of and excitement of learning economic concepts and skills. Resource persons, special 
materials, special seminars, and competitions are among the approaches used to motivate and 
educate students and teachers about economics. The economics program is enhanced by help 
from government agencies such as the Internal Revenue Service, and other groups such as the 
Greater Cincinnati Council of Economic Education, Junior Achievement, businesses and labor 
uniors, and other groups. The recently offered advanced placement program challenges students 
who wish to learn college economics while still in high school. Student scholarships, subsidized 
teacher training, teacher incentives, special seminars and contests further enrich the economic 
education program. 



MultidisciDlinarv and interdisciplinary Links 

Social studies teachers reach out to knowledge and skills in other disciplines as they 
cooperatively plan projects to enhance student learning in the new course of study. In addition 
to the traditional connections with reading and language arts, the course of study provides 
experiences which foster cooperation with science, health, mathematics, other languages, art 
and music. 
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1 . Reading/language arts 

Many opportunities exist for linking social studies lessons with reading and 
language arts. Multicultural literature which is now used at each grade level 
can be coordinated with the teaching of history lessons and the development of 
a major theme or program objective. Team interdisciplinary planning can also 
provide opportunities for supporting the development of communication, 
research, thinking and study skills objectives in social studies-content reading 
and required trade book or other outside readings, writing process projects, 
oral presentations and debates, listening skills, and projects which develop 
skills in using media, technology, and library resources. Social studies teachers 
may also find the planning of interdisciplinary projects with English teachers 
on how English has evolved, how culture affected the development of dialects, 
how words have changed by historical events, and how features of culture which 
help students learn to appreciate and know more about language and culture 
will be beneficial to students. Story telling and p^jtry written by students 
or others related to history events can increase the intensity of the student's 
interest in history or communication. 
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2. Science and health/mathematics 

Opportunities exist for linking social studies lessons science and 
mathematics lessons are planned. Science In society projects are being 
proposed by scientific disciplines nationwide which require cooperative 
teaching of the value and problems of technology, Invention process and 
inventions in history, remote sensing and its value in predicting and controlling 
earth crises.and the social, political, and economic effects of hunger and 
d^se^se. When mapping, charting, graphing, and surveying (polling) skills are 
pracuced, mathematics or science links can be practiced. 

3. Other languages 

Social studies teachers are not expected to be fluent in other languages, but 
opportunities exist In introducing and exploring a culture to introduce simple 
language expressions of people who live in the culture. Elementary overviews 
of selected language expressions are expected to help enhance student interest 
In learning more about other cultures and may also develop an increased 
interest and appreciation for language. As feasible teachers are encouraged 
to plan interdisciplinary links with the cultures of other languages, most of 
which are taught in the school system. Among the introductory lessons which 
might be planned are the following links: 

K - Japanese culture and language orientation 

1 - Spanish culture and language orientation 

2 - Cambodian culture and language orientation 

3 - Native American culture and a language orientation 

4 - German and Hebrew culture and language orientation 

5 - French and Swahili culture and language orientation 

6 - Latin, Chinese, Arabic, and Russian culture and language orientation 

4. The Arts 

Links to art and music occur throughout the study of human history and the social 
studies curriculum. As students study the diversity of human cultures, 
characteristics of major civilizations, and the variety of human expression 
about issues and conflicts, lessons linked to the visual acts and music help 
enrich the students' knowledge. 

Methods and Teaching Strategies 

Social studies teachers use a variety of methods in the classroom to help students 
develop concepts and skills. The traditional teaching strategies identified below will continue to 
be used in appropriate learning situations. The use of commercial workbooks, writing or 
reading without purpose, audio visual aids, software, and resource persons not related to the 
goals of the course of study are discouraged as teaching strategies. Teachers use more than one 
strategy in each lesson and consider the age and abilities of students when planning the lessons. A 
minimal lesson includes one or more subject objectives, teaching strategies, and a plan for 
evaluation. Quite often homework which stimulates student interest and extends the lesson is 
part of the social studies lesson. 
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1. Traditional instructional strategies used in the social studies classroom 

a. reading-textbooks, original source accounts, reference books, and trade books 

b. writing-communication, assessment, and special writing process projects 

c. oral-persuasive speaking including individual talks, panel and debate.^ 

d. teacher lecture and interactive questioning 

e. map activities 

f. library activities-reference books, nonfictlon, biographies and novels 

g. group process activities 

h. audiovisual aids 

i. chart and graph interpretation-census data and other 
j. role play and simulation 

In addition to the traditional rriethods listed above, social studies teachers also use newer 
strategies as appropriate to implement the program and help students achieve the objectives. 

2. Strategies to receive more emphasis in the new course of study 

a. cooperative learning, peer tutoring, and group critique 

b. collaborative and strategic planned interdisciplinary team activities 

c. student-initiated projects with teacher guidance 

d. formal competitions (e.g. History Day, Citizen Bee, Geography Bee, essay contests, 

stock market game, and mock trials) 

e. interpersonal and intergroup activities Including conflict resolution 

f. research-personal heritage, oral interviews, opinion support research, 

opinion polls, original source historiography, hypothesis testing, and 
formal academic research 

g. project-oriented activities (especially at the elementary and middle schools) 

h. technology (computer, telecommunications, videodisk, video) 

i. linking activities-linking past activities; linking past/present 
]. student leadership activities 

k. articulation of program goals 

I. participatory citizenship activities 

- issue analysis, problem solving, and process evaluation 

- school problem solving 

-. school and community service activities (e.g. peer tutoring, etc) 

- government obsen/atlon processes 

- voter registration and political election participation 

- confronting prejudice and inhuman behavior activities 

- environmental improvement activities 

m. graphic organizers Including the structured oven/iew 

n. in-depth interdisciplinary seminars with outside resource persons and academic 
coaching 

0. use of modern map construction, map and remote imagery interpretation techniques 
p. humanities strategies-music, poetry, literature, and art of historic periods 
q. time and timeline activities 
r. moral dilemma and value analysis 

s. language related activities-whole language instruction, vocabulary and word 

origins, language/culture appreciatio ., and story telling 
t. world issue log-keeping and specialization 
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TechnQloav. Equipment and Learning Material 



In addition to tlie special program features which focus on subject areas and 
methodology, the social studies course of study contains the expectation that the social studies 
classroom will have the equipment and materials necessary to teach the Important concepts and 
skills necessary for citizenship in the twenty first century. The basic equipment needs of the 
social studies teacher include that technology which allows the student and teacher access to 
lessons which cannot be accessed with traditional technology. Map and globe needs are 
identified, so that students will learn the world of today, including the physical and cultural 
geography of historical and current events and issues. Textbooks and learning materials which 
provide the necessary original source accounts, literature, poetry, art and music should be part 
of the learning environment for each student. 

1 . Technology 

Computers and video technology provide important components to the i;>3tructional 
delivery component of the new Cincinnati social studies course of study. Computer, videodisk, 
telecommunications, and liquid crystal display access for each teacher provide important lesson 
interactive capabilities for presenting world event and historic simulations that challenge 
student thinking skills. Data base development, word processing, spread sheet computation of 
cross culture comparisons, and record and assessment instrument storage further enhance 
teacher capability to deliver creative and modern instruction. 

Video camera, recorder, and audio recorder access are also important technology 
components for the social studies classroom. When conducting oral history inten/iews, taking 
opinion sun/eys, and presenting video material to illustrate concepts, video and audio technology 
are used extensively by teacher and students. Grade level or department access to traditional 
equipment including carousel slide projector, 16 mm projector, and photocopy machine are also 
resource needs of the social studies teachers. Secure storage for social studies equipment is 
expected, along with provision for maintenance. 

2. Maps and Globes 

Minimal equipment for each social studies teaching station is expected to teach social 
studies in the 21st century. This equipment for each classroom varies by grade level but the 
following minimums are recommended: 

a. Pnmary grades 

1 globe (16 inch) 

simplified world, United States, city and neighborhood wall maps 

b. Intermediate grades 

1 globe (16 inch) physical/political 
world, United States and city wail maps 
Ohio wall map at grade 4 

contour maps and aerial photos of Cincinnati and neighborhood for grade 4 
one set of region/continent maps to be shared by all intermediate grades 
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c. Middle school grades 

1 globe (16 inch) physical/political 

world and United States wall maps 

Ohio and Cincinnati wall maps for grade 7 classrooms 

contour maps, aerial photos, and remote imagery maps of Cincinnati to be 

shared by atl middle school classrooms 

one set of region/continent maps to be shared by all middle school classes 

d. Senior high school 

1 globe (16 inch) physical/political 
world and United States wall maps 

1 set of region/continent maps to be shared by senior high classrooms 

1 set of world history wall maps to be shared by all classrooms 

1 set of U.S. history maps to be shared by all classrooms 

contour maps, aerial photos, remote images and special purpose maps to 

be shared by all classrooms 

3. Learning Materials 

It is the responsibility of the school system to provide the basic learning materials for 
use by the teacher in the social studies classroom. Learning materials are defined as those 
textbool<s, readings, kits, and other materials recommended by the reviewing committee as 
needed to teach the course. Beyond the minimum texts and other materials needed, each teacher 
working with the school librarian and principal builds a resource collection to extend the basic 
learning materials provided by the school system. Supplemental materials may consist of small 
sets of current events materials, readings, kits, and other materials which help to enrich the 
lessons but are not considered required. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Cultural diversity enriches our city, state, and nation. Cincinnati classrooms today 
bring together young people of many backgrounds with a broad spectrum of life experiences. To 
capitalize on this strength, the Cincinnati Public Schools must provide a meaningful and 
effective social studies program that enables all students to acquire essential understandings to 
assume the lifelong Office of Citizen, to subscribe to the positive values from our past and 
present and to discharge the responsibility of participatory citizenship in the future. 

The K-12 Social Studies Program demonstrates a strong commitment to a multicultural 
approach to learning which incorporates respect for cultural diversity in our nation and the 
world. The underlying principles of this approach are based upon knowledge and skills that 
allow students to function cross-culturally and to develop self-understanding, self-esteem and 
pride in our heritage. 

The K-12 Social Studies Program reflects the commitment of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools to improved academic achievement through the belief that all students can learn. 
Beginning in kindergarten this program provides background knowledge which is an essential 
part of literacy. Numerous and varied opportunities are provided for studems to pursue their 
unique interests. 

History is the integrating subject of the soeia! studies program. Within the context of 
history, the formulations and insights of the social sciences take on drama, relevance and 
significance. Students learn geography, economics, and citizenship in an environment in which 
the recurnng themes are taught. These themes which are vital in the search for understanding 
of ourselves and others, include: 

Civilization, cultural diffusion, diversity, and innovation 
Human interaction with the environment 
Values, beliefs, political ideas, and institutions 
Conflicts, conflict resolution, and cooperation 
Comparisons of significant historical developments 
Patterns of social, economic and political interaction 

Finally, history is the organizing element upon which the coherence and usefulness of 
literature, languages, science, mathematics, and the arts depend. 

The K-12 Social Studies Program with a strong multicultural approach equips students 
with the basic knowledge, attitudes, skills and values necessary to participate as active and 
.effective problem-solving citizens in a global society and encourages all students to reach 
their potential. 
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PROGRAM GOALS 



Demonstrate an understanding of the development of and 
interaction among major civilizations 



Evaluate ways humans interact with the environment 



Compare values, beliefs, political ideas and institutions 
within historical and contemporary situations 



Evaluate types of conflict and methods of conflict 
resolution 



Interpret significant historical developments 



Analyze patterns of social, economic and political 
interaction 



PROGRAM/COURSE LISTINGS 



Note: The committee supports the Ohio State Boar;' '< Education's recommendation that three 
social studies units should be required for graduation. The three units" required would 
be those recommended by the Ohio Board of Education-American History, World 
History, and American Government/Economics. Advanced placement courses may be 
offered at all schools, and may be substituted for core courses in U.S. Histoiy, American 
Government, and Economics. 



Core Scope and Spgnflnrp SvstRm-Wiflft 

K • Learning and Working Today and Long Ago 

1 - A Child's Place in Space and Time 

2 - PeopiO Who Make a Difference 

3 - Famous People, Legends, Celebrations, and Traditions 

4 - Cincinnati History/U.S. Regional Geography 

5 - U.S. History 

6 - World Civilizations & Geography 

7 - World History (500-1 500)-1st sem; Ohio Hist & Govt-2nd semester 

8 - American History & Govt to 1877 

9 - Modern World History (1500-2000) 
9 - Modern World History AA 

10/11- U.S. History 

10/11 - U.S. History AA 

10/11/12 U.S. History AP 

10/11- American Government (.5)/Economics (.5) 

10/11 - American Government AA (.5)/Economics AA (,5) 

10/11 - American Government AP (.5)/Economics AP (.5) 

Regular Program gipctives Whir^h Ha n hs SvstPm-WirlP 

^ ° ■ Civics (intervention elective for unsuccessful citizenship test students) (.5) 

10/11/12 - Ethnic and Cultural Issues (.5) 

10/11/12 - African and African American History & Culture 

10/11/12 - Appalachian History & Culture (.5) 

10/11/12 - World Problems (.5) 
10/11/12- Philosophy (.5 or 1) 

CQlieae Level Program ElRctivPs Whi c h Can hP .qy^tPm-Wir lft 

10/11/12 - U.S. History AP 

10/11/12 - Art History AP 

11/12 - European History AP 

11/12 - Psychology AP 

11/12- American Government AP (.5 or 1 yr) 

11/12- Comparative Government AP (.5 or 1 yr) 

1 1/12- Economics AP (.r or 1 yr) 



* The specific courses taken to complete the three units needed for graduation may van/ at 
Walnut Hills High School. 
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K- Learning and Working Today and Long Ago* 

in kindergarten the children begin to understand that school is a place to learn and work. 
It is time to develop good social behavior in the classroom so that children will have positive 
learning experiences. Students also explore their world in relationship to their family and 
friends. The first goal of the curriculum is to explore the need for rules in the classroom, 
school, community and country. Students learn why we have rules, how rules help us get along 
with others and how alternative behaviors get different results. Another goal is to help 
children build a sense of self and self-worth and by assuming individual and group 
responsibilities in classroom activities. Finally, through well-selected literature, 
kindergartners begin to develop a sense of historical empathy by comparing themselves with 
people of times past. Opportunities to explore Japanese language and literature are used to 
enrich the kindergarten curriculum. 

1~ A Child's Place in Space and Time* 

Children in the first grade learn more about how important it is for people to work 
together and to accept responsibility. Students learn that working together involves planning, 
cooperation, respect for the opinions of others and problem-solving skills. The children's 
growing sense of place and spatial relationships makes it possible to develop a deeper geographic 
understanding of places and the inti^rrelationship between places both near and far. It is time 
for new economic learning which focuses on the goods and services that people want and need and 
the specialized work that people do to manufacture, transport and market such goods and 
services. The first grade curriculum continues to develop an understanding and appreciation of 
cultural diversity through a literature-enriched program beginning with literature of the 
cultural groups represented in the classroom and then moving to the literature of Spanish- 
speaking people and other cultures. 

2 - People who Make a Difference* 

At this level, children are helped to develop a beginning sense of history through an 
approach that is understandable and interesting. They develop an appreciation of the many people who 
make a difference in their lives, those who supply their daily needs, and those who have helped make 
their world a better place. Children develop basic economic understandings of human wants and needs 
and the concepts of interdependence, as they learn how different people within a community depend 
upon one another. Multicultural understanding and appreciation are enhanced through reading and 
listening to biographies about the lives of people living in many cultures who have made a difference. An 
introduction to the language and culture of a refugee population, such as the Cambodians, helps to 
enrich nrujlticultural learning at this level. 

3 - Famous People, Legends, Celebrations and Traditions* 

In grade 3, the history of our nation Is learned through meeting people, ordinary and 
extraordinary, through biography, story, folktale and legend. Children make contact with 
times past and with people whose activities have left their mark on the nation. Children have 
continuing opportunities to enjoy the literature that brings to life the people of an earlier time. 
Children compare the past to changes underway and Identify some issues that are important to 
their immediate community. Issues that are expressions of early people of North American 
civilizations are explored in both historical and geographic perspective. Children develop an 
appreciation for the ideals of the American heritage. 
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4 - Cincinnati History/U. S. Geography* 

Children begin their first chronological study of history by learning about Cincinnati 
from prehistory to the present. The cuttura! diversities of the people of Cincinnati, including 
introductory literature and language expressions such as German and Hebrew, the issues which divided 
and united them, and the way they worked and played are studied in the first half of the year. The 
students then begin to study the geographic regions of the United States and the major Native American 
civilizations who inhabited them. They learn how people make a living, and the important landmarks and 
geographical features which help identify the region. The linking of geologfcal regtons to each other and 
the world are studied, along with some major issues from the news affecting the lives of children at this 
age. 

5 - United States History* 

In grade 5 students complete their first systematic study of the United States from 
colonization and development of the new nation to the present. The past and present are linked 
throughout the course as students study the diversity of peoples who have contributed to the 
heritage and present life of America, including: exploration and colonization, independence, 
westward movement, slavery and the transformations of African Americans, settlement and 
transformation of Appalachia, Civil War and Reconstruction, industrialization and immigration. 
Depression and World War II, Post War, and contemporary life in America. Students begin to 
apply the thinking skills, multicultural attitudes, geographic and economic events and concepts 
to explaining the meaning of historical events. Introductory interdisciplinary links to French 
and a West African culture and language help enrich the multicultural story of the nation. Some 
critical citizenship concepts are introduced at this grade to provide students a preliminary 
understanding of ideas deemed important by the State of Ohio on proficiency evaluations in later 
years. 

6 - World Civilizations and Geography* 

At this level students connect the classical civilizations of the ancient past to the present. 
The geographic context of workJ civilizations and its effects on history are emphasized through the study 
of events that shaped our modern wortd. The beginnings of civilizattons including Egypt, Greece and 
Rome are followed by the rise of European civilizations and the gtobal spread of western thought, 
concluding with nrrodern day Europe and the Soviet Union. The study continues with ancient African. 
Asian and Mezzoamerican civilizations, all linking the past to the present. The units are both historical, 
from early times to modern day, and geographical, advancing across continents. There is an emphasis on 
links and contributions of early western and nonwestem people from different cultural groups to the workJ 
today. 
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7- History T 

During the first semester of grade 7 students continue their study of world history 
which began in grade 6. The course starts with students looking at clues and learning how 
historians and archaeologists use different types of source materials to interpret the past. 
Examples of how geographic factors can affect history are introduced built on the national 
geography themes. Geographic features for the major civilizations studied precedes the study of 
their major historic events, decisions, and themes. During a brief review of the ancient 
civilizations already studied, students practice interpreting source materials that help them 
learn to link the past and the present using examples from law, literature, philosophy, 
religion, language, technology and the arts of ancient civilizations of Rome and the Islamic 
I^IHdle East. Important regional historic civilizaiSons of the Americas, western Afrtea, China> 
and Europe are then studied. The Europe unit is followed by the study of the Renaissance, 
Reformation, and the Scientific Revolution. 

The second semester includes the study of Ohio history, government, geography, and 
culture and marks the beginning of one and one-half years of Ohio and American history which 
concludes at the end of grade 8. Critical events in Ohio's settlement including geographic factors 
and progress toward statehood, division over slavery and the Civil War, industrial 
developments. Progressive era of government reform, and cultural achievements of its diverse 
people are related to the important historical themes of the social studies program and linked 
with the student's life today. The Ohio system of government including the legal system, 
related responsibilities and rights as participating citizens, and highlights of significant 
documents (e.g. Northwest Ordinance and Ohio Constitution) provide the student with important 
concepts for future studies, examinations, and life in the Office of Citizen. 

8 - American History & Government to 1877* 

In grade 8 students continue their systematic multicultural study of American history 
by connecting the past to the present with the issues and decisions which shaped historic and 
current events. From the pre-Columbian civilizations through Reconstruction, students apply 
geographic and economic concepts to interpreting historic events which affected the present. Students 
learn to apply concepts from the Constitution and government to enhance their chances of success on 
the citizenship test which is given in the ninth grade. The course concludes with a unit looking ahead from 
Reconstruction to the present to see the effects of developing trends and Issues such as civil rights, 
technology, and world interdependencies. The story of the transfornnation or adaptation of African 
Americans, Appalachians and others continues. 
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9 - World History (1500-2000)* 

This course provides students with the background knowledge necessary to understand 
the position and role of the United States in the world and to introduce students to the role they 
will play as citizens of the global village. The course begins with a review of basic geographic 
concepts such as place, location and nnovement. Students learn to orient themselves within 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the United States and the world and discover and trace global patterns using 
both physical and human geography. Students then develop a working definition of culture and 
the "universals** of all cultures which are applied throughout the course when interpreting 
significant historical events. Basic economic factors such as scarcity, choice, and the basic 
economic questions facing different economies are studied ,as examples of the significance of 
economic forces on historic events. Students review the origins of human time and the 
development of the earliest cultures throughout the world down to the classical civilizations 
which are examined in the light of their contributions to the development of western 
civilization. The review of the Middle Ages and the early modern periods provides students with 
highlights of watershed events which set the stage for events in the modern world. 

The course emphasizes the rise of modern nations, technical and commercial 
revolutions, colonialism, world conflicts, the rise and fall of totalitarianism ideologies and 
governments, twentieth century nationalism in Africa, Latin America, Eastern Europe, and the 
Middle East. Contemporary world issues will provide the focus of the last quarter. Students 
learn to study these issues including their historic roots, multicultural interactions and 
current trends. Also, students learn to make predictions concerning these current issues using 
their critical thinking tools. The dangers of human inhumanity as Illustrated in the watershed 
events of slavery, the Holocaust, totalitarian regimes and Apartheid are confronted. The 
philosophies and multicultural arts of world civilizations are used to trace the intellectual 
growth of civilization. Finally, r'.jdents study the development of the democratic ideal 
throughout history and its impact upon current events. 



9 - World History (AA)* 

This course parallels the review, topics, and chronological time period of the world 
history course taught at this grade level but provides the more challenging academic 
requirements needed for them to succeed in advanced placement courses. Students preparing 
for advanced placement courses in higher grade levels may take this course to extend their 
advanced writing and reading skills, interpret more advanced original source accounts, 
understand better how different historians may interpret a historic event differently, and 
compete with high expectations in academic competitions. Successful completion of this course 
is acceptable as the required world history course in the core sequence. 

10 - Civics (1st semester intervention--. 5) 

Students who do not succeed on the grade 9 Ohio citizenship test may elect to study civics 
and government to review essential understandings needed to succeed on the exam. In addition to 
exam preparation students learn basic citizenship and government concepts needed to continue 
their study of government. Students optioning for this intervention remediation credit are also 
expected to complete the three social studies units required for graduation. 
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10/11 > U.S. History* 

In this program students review American history from the earliest period and connect 
the past to the present using iinl<s with significant events in Cincinnati history and the 
contemporary world. The importance of geographic themes and economic decisions which 
affected U.S. history are an integral part of the course. Basic concepts include the significance 
of democracy, civil liberties, highlights of the Constitution, changes in the status and 
achievements of the African American and other cultures that have made the United States great, 
as well as the identification of the problems and decisions which influenced the past and present. 

In the last three quarters of the course, students study the factors that led the United 
States to become a world leader, the major decisions, events, and people since 1900 which 
have affected how Americans lived in a multicultural society, major themes such as the changing 
role of governments, movements for civil liberties, growing internationalizing of companies 
and the economy, effects of technology on lifestyle and the environment, and others . To the 
extent feasible students gain self, group, and national pride, as they learn of their personal 
heritage and role as a participating U.S. citizen. 

10/11 - U. S. History AA 

Students seeking extensive academic challenges which prepare them for advanced 
placement courses in grade 12 may take this course. The themes and content emphasis parallel 
the regular U.S. history course taught at this level, but students read additional original source 
accounts, practice oral history interviews, extend their learning and apply the basic principles 
of historical interpretation, analyze different interpretations of historical events, and write 
critical essays. Experience with document-based questions and use of specialized historical 
research skills in historical collections in libraries is included. Successful completion of this 
course fulfills the core requirement for a year of U.S. history. 

10/11/12 - U. S. History AP 

This advanced placement course is intended for students who wish college level credit. 
Students study their American heritage in depth from the period of the colonial period to today, 
including the founding of the U.S. and the significance of democracy and the Constitution, 
development of the city and states. Civil War, slavery, and Reconstruction, industrialization, 
emergence from isolationism in 1900, foreign policies of wars and peace and changing 
ideologies and alliances in the 20th century. Great Depression and changing role of government. 
Civil Rights movement, changing roles of technology and the arts, immigration, and the changing 
international economy. Success in the course requires extensive work and the application of 
advanced study skills to challenging readings, critical essays, document-based questions, and 
understanding how historical events can be interpreted differently. At the end of the course, 
students are expected to take the advanced placement examination to determine eligibility for 
advanced college credit. Successful completion of this course completes the core requirement of 
a year of U.S. history. 
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10/11 - American Government (.5)/Economics (.5)* 

This program of government and economics is in reality two semester courses which 
fulfills the state requirement on these areas of study. Americ^'r* Government completes the 
student's historical, cross cultural and contemporary study of the governmental processes and 
institutions which affect the citizen's willingness to assume the participatory responsibilities 
of the Office of Citizen. At this level students are expected to interact on citizenship and 
multicultural issues and get involved in the observation, statement of views, and legal 
processes for influencing government and citizen decisions. The study of government includes 
the Constitution, structure and processes of the branches of government at the national, state, 
and local levels, how government is influenced, and applications of government in everyday life. 
Issues which challenge and improve government from civil rights to fiscal responsibility help 
the student better analyse citizenship issues. Participatory citizenship experiences on 
government obsen/ation, voter registration, election and political Involvement are 
cooperatively planned by the teacher, parent and student to extend the student's knowledge of 
government. 

The study of economics includes the study of basic concepts and questions needed to 
understand economics and economic systems, along with the various processes and factors needed 
for making good economic decisions. The course begins with a review of basic economic concepts 
learned in the student's study of economic factors which affected historical events. In addition to 
the basic economic concepts of scarcity, economic choice to allocate resources, and decision- 
making to improve economic efficiency, students study the relationship of demand and supply, 
how firms organize and compete through pricing of goods and other factors, how the economy as 
a whole functions and is measured, money and banking, business cycles, the role of government, 
how international trade affects the economy, and 'how different economic systems can be 
compared with the market economy. As appropriate job shadowing experiences may be planned 
at this level to help the student with career planning decisions Completion of these semester 
courses helps prepare students for success on the grade 12 citizenship test which will be given 
by the state of Ohio in 1994. 

10/11 - American Government AA {.5)/Economics AA (.5) 

This course parallels the course content with the government and economics courses 
taught at this level but extends the academic challenges for students who may be planning an 
advanced placement course experience In a later year. Advanced readings beyond the text, planning, 
conducting, and Interpreting political and economto surveys, analysis of electton. political unit, and 
demographic data are Included to increase the level of analysis. Students are asked to prepare and 
analyze one political and one economic case study using the writing process for class analysis. The use of 
technotogy including the personal computer is guided and encouraged. Successful completion of these 
semester courses completes the student core requirement for govemment and economtes. 



11/12 - American Government AP (.5)/ Economics AP (.5) 

This college level coursG provides students the opportunity to complete their government 
requirement while gaining college credit, with successful completion of the spring examination. 
The course sun/eys the branches of government, political processes, political parties, civil 
liberties, civil rights, role of the media and interest groups. Students learn the techniques 
used by political scientists including analysis, survey interpretation, and evaluation of 
political documents and communications. 
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The advanced placement economics program provides students the opportunity to study 
college level economics at the high school level. Microeconomics study may be offered for a 
semester at the college level to help students understand the principles of economics that apply 
to the functions of individual decision-makers, both consumers and producers, within the 
larger economic system. Macroeconomics is a separate fuil semester study to help students 
understand the economy as a whole. Particular emphasis is placed upon the study of national 
Income and price determination, along wHh the concepts of economic performance measures, 
economic growth, and international economics. A student who completes both economic 
semesters will receive a full unit rather than a half-unit of credit. Students who complete the 
government and one economics advanced placement have successfully completed their core 
requirement in these subjects. 

11/12 - Comparative Government AP (.5) 

students in this college level program study the countries of Great Britain, France, 
Soviet Union, China, and either India, Mexico, or Nigeria. The course focuses on the sources of 
power in each government, cleavages, political principles of that form of government, the 
framework and scope of government processes and the process of political change. At the 
completion of the course students are expected to complete a test for college level credit. 

11/12 - Economics AP 

The advanced placement economics program provides students the opportunity to study 
college level economics at the high school level. The course may be taken for one or two 
semesters as described in a previous government and economics course description. The purpose 
of the advanced placement course in microeconomics is to help students understand the 
principles of economics that apply to the functions of individual decision-makers, both 
consumers and producers, within the larger economic system. The second semester of a fuil 
year course focuses on macroeconomics which provides students with an understanding of the 
economic system as a whole. Particular emphasis is placed on the study of national income and 
price determination, along with the concepts of economic performance measures, economic 
growth, and international economics. 

10/11/12 - Ethnic Studies: Ethnic and Cultural Issues (.5) 

The ethnic and cultural issues which divide human ethnic groups are the focus of this 
course. Research on important ethnic topics, institutional and legal factors, case studies from 
history and contemporary events, and conflict resolution in and out of the school help students 
learn to extend their knowledge of history and human behavior. In addition to ethnic issues, 
issues associated with gender, religion, and social class are examined. 

10/11/12 - Ethnic Studies: African and African American History and Culture 

This course includes approximately one semester of area study on the history and 
culture of Africa and one semester of study of the achievements and issues of African Americans. 
The semester on African history includes a unit on the geographic factors in history which have 
affected the development of various African cultures, ancient Egypt, Ghana, Mali, Songhay, 
colonial Africa and the slave trade, nationalism movements. Apartheid, and issues facing modern 
African states. 



In this course students will develop respect for African American individuals and 
culture, learn of the contributions of African Americans, Anglo Americans and others in the 
quest for equality, learn of different strategies and participate constructively in the political 
process to improve civil rights for all citizens, distinguish fact and opinion and confront 
prejudice, understand the significant role of religion within African American culture, describe 
the unique history of selected African American Cincinnati communities, and identify 
institutions within and outside the African American community which can work together to 
improve the quality of life for African Americans. 

10/11/12 - Ethnic Studies: Appalachian History and Culture (.5) 

This program will help Appalachian and other students better understand and respect 
Appalachian culture. The course emphasizes the historical, political, economic, and cultural 
aspects of Appalachian culture. Among the topics studied are the process by which self- 
understanding and pride are developed in the Appalachian family, how history has changed the 
political and economic situations of Appalachians, and relations of Appalachians with other 
cultural groups. The cultural achievements of individuals and groups are identified, as students 
read both narrative and original source accounts. Students also learn to participate positively 
in the political process in the Appalachian community. 

10/11/12 - World Problems (.5) 

Concepts and skills for analyzing issues and solving problems are used in this program 
to help students gain an understanding of the issues they will face as adult citizens. Domestic 
issues related to moral, ethical, and legal obligations and conflicts are studied, along with such 
international issues as the environment, war and peace, prejudice and racism. The problems of 
relations between nations, as well as the problems of world regions, provide the students with 
critical information for understanding today's world and making intelligent decisions. 

10/11/12 - Philosophy (.5 or 1) 

This program introduces students to the great thinkers and Ideas of history and today. 
Philosophy methods of analysis, issues, problems and the application of ethics and moral 
philosophy to every day life problems are the major aspects of the course. The role of religions 
as well as the arts are used to help students learn to think and apply the great ideas. Students 
develop and defend a reflective philosophy of life. Students who take the course for two 
semesters will study problems of knowledge and philosophy, the relationship of subjects, and 
the main ideas from western and non-western cultures in more depth. 

11/12 - European History AP 

This college level program provides students the opportunity to gain college credit by 
successfully completing the College Board examination in the spring. The course surveys 
western civilization from 1400 to 1970 including the political, economic, cultural, and 
intellectual heritage. The changing role of women and minorities, the origins of anti 
-intellectual movement and forms of racism in European history are also highlighted. Students 
learn to apply the skills of the historian in reading and interpreting original source accounts, 
writing critical essays, reading outside depth studies, writing document-based questions, and 
interpreting history using themes and philosophies. 
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11/12 - Psychology AP 

Students study the methods, approaches, history, and major topics of psychoiogy in this 
college level course. From the biological basis of behavior to the role of developmental 
psychoiogy and social psychoiogy, the excitement of learning about human behavior is 
emphasized. Successful completion of the course includes obtaining college level credit from 
passing the advanced placement examination. 

10/11/12 - Art History AP 

Art history is a specialized college level course which emphasizes the interpretation of 
the visual arts. The chief goal of the program is to assist the student in understanding and 
appreciating key examples of architecture, sculpture, and painting as historical documents. The 
specific objectives acquaint the student with the historical context within which great art has 
been produced and to develop skills necescjry for recognizing and critically evaluatinc and 
comparing art works. Students are expected to achieve satisfactorily on the advanced placement 
exam for college credit in the spring. 



* Program levels and courses marked with an asterisk are the expected sequence of studies for 
students in social studies in the Cincinnati Public Schools. Some variation occurs beginning 
with grade nine as students begin preparing for completing college level programs in keeping 
with individual needs. In grades 10- 12 a full program of electives is offered which provide 
culminating advanced studies preparing students for participating citizenship and further 
studies beyond high school, if they choose. Students are expected to complete the program scope 
and sequence, including the study of Ohio and American history in grades 7-8 and the high school 
graduation requirements of world history (1 unit), U.S. history (1 unit), and government and 
economics (1 unit) at the senior high level. Local course options exist in some schools. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM ADAPTATIONS 
Grades 7-12 



The Cincinnati Public Schools provides opportunities for students with special needs or 
interests in social studies to achieve appropriate goals through several program adaptations. 
These include: 

the Advanced Academic/Advanced Placement (AA/AP) sequence to prepare 
students for the Advanced Placement (AP) courses and examinations in U.S. 
History. American Government, Comparative Government, Economics, Art 
History, European History, and Psychology 

a unique program to meet special needs of students at Peter Clark Academy 
through small class sizes, interdisciplinary planning and linking, and linking of 
lessons to the contemporary world 

the International Studies Academy at Withrow High School with the course of 
study and other courses taught with an international orientation and including 
the International Baccalaureate program of college level courses, a Theory of 
Knowledge Program, and special assessment procedures 

a unique college preparatory classical tradition high school at Walnut Hills with 
some program differences to supplement the system-wide course of study 

Western Hills, a neighborhood high school, which continues to offer a traditional 
approach to the preparation of Advanced Academic (AA) at one grade level to 
prepare for college level courses and examinations 

English as a Second Language Program, at various elementary, middle and high 
schools, which provides social studies instruction for students whose limited 
English proficiency prevents them from achieving in the mainstream social 
studies class 



Each program adaptation includes a program philosophy, program difference statement 
from the system course of study, and an assessment statement. Programs with substantial 
differences in objectives also show the scope and sequence of objectives which supplement the 
system course of study. 
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AA/AP PROGRAM 



Program Philosophy 

The Advanced Placement (AP) Program In history and the social sciences for the 
Cincinnati Public Schools provides students a breadth of opportunities available In few other 
school systems in the nation. Every program offered by the College Board to help accelerate 
student interest and achievement of college studies at the high school level can be available in 
schools where there is sufficient demand. The social studies course of study provides students 
opportunities to begin to develop academic skills in grades K-8, and beginning in grade 9 
students may choose Advanced Academic (AA) courses in which they may develop and refine 
college level skills. Beginning in grade 10 students may choose some advanced placement 
courses, but for most students it is recommended that they wait until grades 11 or 12. By 
encouraging many students to try courses that challenge them to the extent possible, the school 
system is providing a new plan for post-secondary student achievement. 

Students may request the opportunity to participate in AA/AP program through courses 
offered in their school. However, students should be counseled that success in the program 
courses requires a high degree of perseverence and commitment to academic learning as 
exemplified by such success indicators for the program as: 

- teacher recommendations and counselor referrals 

- scores on the Special College Preparacory Program Exam 

- grade point average in social studies and overall 

- Ohio Citizenship Test results 

- stanines from achievement tests in social studies or basic skills 

The current school system marking practice policy should be reviewed at the school level when 
making decisions after one or more marking periods regarding the progress and suitability of 
student placement and continuation in advanced placement courses. 

Teachers teaching the AP course for the first time are expected to have a strong 
academic background related to the AP subject and, if possible, should attend a summer training 
program approved by the College Board to gain helpful background information on the subject 
and procedures recommended. 

Program Di fferences 

In grades K-8 students are expected to begin developing skills necessary for achieving in 
college level courses in the high school post-secondary program. Beginning with extensive 
readings beyond the text In biographies and original source accounts, students progress to more 
advanced historiography skills. By the completion of grade 9, students in the AA program will 
have good writing skills, hypothesis testing, data gathering skills, problem analysis skills, and 
historiography skills such as comparing historical interpretation. Advanced academic classes 
will also refine test-taking skills including the ability to respond to a document-based question. 
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The specific courses included in this program consist of: 

World History AA 
U.S. History AA and AP 
American Government AA and AP 
Economics AA or AP 
Comparative Government AP 
European History AP 
Art History AP 
Psychology AP 



Assessment 

Assessment procedures in the AA/AP program include all of the assessment procedures 
identified elsewhere in this manual for the overall social studies program. Beyond the 
preassessment, formative and summative assessment processes used, teachers in these advanced 
classes challenge students to work more difficult problems, read more challenging readings, and 
be more efficient in learning academic research and writing skills. By the end of grade 9 
students in the advanced academic program have had successful experiences writing, 
researching, speaking, using diverse information sources in the library and community, and 
answering document-based questions requiring an ability to analyze original source documents. 

Students in the advanced academic classes are willing to compete and learn to succeed in 
intraschool and interschool competitions. The program for these students is also assessed 
indirectly by staff observation of student success in getting accepted to college, obtaining college 
scholarships, getting jobs which they seek related to their goals, and student success on college 
entrance exams. Grade point average, attendance, program dropout rate and number of failures 
are indices also used to help assess the program^s effectiveness. 

Students are expected to culminate their success in the AA/AP program by successfully 
completing one or more advanced placement examinations. Successful completion of the 
examination shall consist of a grade of 3, 4, or 5 on a scale of 1-5 as measured by the College 
Board. Each college independently determines whether to give credit for a student's advanced 
placement program, but normally a score of 3 or better is acceptable for achieving advanced 
placement credit at participating colleges. 
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PETER H. CLARK ACADEMY 
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Program Philosophy 

The Peter H. Clark Academy offers a unique program in all subjects for students who do 
not feel they have been successful in a traditional secondary school program. Student selection 
occurs as counselors and staff consider each potential student's past school record. Generally, 
students are selected who have one or more of the following criteria: 

- high truancy rate 

- two or more years behind the classes of students their age 

- returning from dropping out of school or pregnancy 

The school staff is dedicated to helping each child on an individual basis. Sensitivity to 
students in the school as well as knowledge of teaching and ability to work in team situations are 
important traits of the staff members. Program modifications occur at the school as the staff 
adapts the system program to the individual needs of the students. 

Program Differences 

The social studies teachers at Peter Clark Academy work to achieve the system program 
course of study goals and objectives. However, the unique nature of the school causes teachers to 
make certain adaptations, so the program will be successful for the students. The major 
modifications in the social studies program are (1) class size requirements, (2) staff planning 
of interdisciplinary links, and (3) emphasis on linking history and other lessons to current 
events. 

Class size requirements vary based upon the number of staff members allocated each 
school year, but generally the classes are no more than half the size of a traditional academic 
class. Each morning a common planning time allows staff members to discuss common 
problems and develop lessons based upon interdisciplinary links or conceptual organizers 
agreed to by the staff at the beginning of the school year. The current plan of interdisciplinary 
links includes ;he recommendation that the course of study objectives for each academic 
discipline be tied to the following broad interdisciplinary themes according to a previously 
accepted time schedule: 

- environment 

- change and decision-making 

- invention and technology 

- cultural heritage and the arts 

- law and personal rights 

- consumer ecomonics and careers 

In addition to linking the course of study objectives to the interdiscilplinary conceptual 
framework, the social studies teachers also try to link the lessons to current issues through the 
use of supplementary contemporary event material. It is the staffs belief that through class 
size adjustment, cooperative planning of interdisciplinary links, and the use of supplemental 
materials from the students' world, the needs of the students and goals of the school can be met. 

Assessment 

Teachers use the same approaches to preassessment, formative assessment and 
summative assessment as used in the system program. In addition, the Peter Clark teachers 
look carefully at student tardiness and truancy, homework and seriousness of purpose, and 
whether the student is developing good study hab ts and attitudes as outcome indicators of 
program success. Success in reducing school dropouts is an interdisciplinary outcome. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES ACADEMY 



The International Studies Academy is a unique Cincinnati Public Schools alternative 
program located at Withrow High School. The basic components of the academy are the World 
Awareness Program, International Baccalaureate Program, and English as a Second Language. 
All programs use the system graded course of study as a base but nave additional objectives and 
courses which extend what is done in the general course of study. Students may choose the 
World Affairs Program in grades 9-12, the International Baccalaureate Program in grades 11- 
12. and the English as a Second Laguage Program when language skills indicate the need. 

Program Philosophv 

The Withrow International Studies Academy Social Studies Program is an international- 
oriented program in which the goals and objectives of the system social studies program are 
achieved, along with the special expectations of the Withrow staff and program. Included in the 
unique understandings expected which form the philosophical framework for the program are: 

- global terms and vocabulary 

- diverse cultural characteristics-arts, music, philosophy, religion 

- cultural universals and commonalities 

- human interdependency 

- close relationship between physical and human ecology 

- effects of culture on international relationships 

- effects of human decisions on future events 

- careers in international occupations 

- knowledge of one culture in depth gained from an understanding of another language and 

culture 

- non-Western as well as Western heritage and culture 

- how to avoid using ethnocentric language 

- how to communicate with persons from another culture. 

Program Diffprpnnqc} 

The objectives and courses of the social studies graded course of study are taught based 
upon the system graded course of study, but additional program offerings are necessitated by the 
general programs offered in the academy. The specific course differences in the academy 
include: 

- IB-ISA Seminar 

- Contemporary History IB 

- Psychology IB 

- History of the Americas IB 

- Theory of Knowledge IB 

- Human Condition WA and IB 

The IB-ISA Seminar is a one semester course which introduces students to the basic 
understandings of culture, geography, history, science, and literature needed to study the world 
courses in the academy. Research skills and educational planning for success in the !B program 
are also included as time permits. Guidelines established by the International Baccalaureate 
Office in Geneva, Switzerland help teachers planning the Contemporary History, History of the 
Americas, and Theory of Knowledge courses. The Contemporary History college level course 
helps students develop the basic understandings of Western and world cultures to succeed on a 
college level examination for college level credit In the U.S. and other countries. In the History 
of the Americas students study a college level course on American history with the heritage of 
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Canada and Latin Annerican countries Included. The Theory of Knowledge is also reequired and 
provides students with a course on the interrelationshiips and philosophy of knowledge. Two 
electives-Psychology and the Human Condition-are offered. 

Course De<;cription?^ 

IB-ISA Senninar-ThQ senninar program is a one semester grade 9 program for students 
entering the school. The four major units include Global Awareness, Global Differences, Global 
Problems, and Global Understanding. The introductory unit begins by using Cincinnati as an 
international community to teach key terms needed for global awareness. Culture, diversity, 
and the concept of region are introduced to help students analyze data with larger concepts; cross 
cultural comparisons of family, language, and class helps students use case studies to learn 
cultures in depth. Global problems and universal themes conclude the program of instruction. 

Contemporary Histor ' |B-ln this course students study the western world from 1871 
to the present. The program includes the use of critical essays, college level readings, and the 
development of skills in interpreting original source accounts of historical events. Among the 
topics studied are the critical events of modern western civilization, ideologies, foreign policies 
and international war and peace activities of nations, economic systems, philosophy, democracy, 
and other forms of government, religions, and developments in science. Success on a college 
level examination is expected for those completing the course. 

Psychology IB -^This college level course deals with the study of the methods, 
approaches, history, and major topics of psychology. From the biological basis of behavior to 
the role of developmental psychology and social psychology, the excitement of learning about 
human behavior is emphasized. Successful completion of the course includes obtaining college 
credit from the I.B. examination. 

History of the Amf^rinas IB-This college level course focuses on comparing selected 
topics related to various nations of the Americas. Topics include immigration, role of 
minorities, role of women, types of government and economic systems, and foreign policies of 
the Americas. Case studies focus on Canada, United States, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, and Chile. 
Students will read and analyze college level materials and develop writing and critical thinking 
skills. 

Theory of Knowledge IB- In this course students reflect upon the meaning of knowledge. 
This process of reflection guides students through understanding how perception, reason, and 
language can be important sources of knowledge, logic, the problems of knowledge in the 
academic disciplines and in values, and the nature of truth. Students apply the processes for the 
study of knowledge to individual life experiences and to understanding and appreciating different 
cultures. Students in the I.B. program are expected to complete this course in addition to other 
social studies and I.B. graduation requi* .lents. 

Human Condition WA and IB-As part of their study of world affairs, students in the 
International Studies Academy may choose to learn more about the human condition. Through the 
study of human expression in the arts, religion, and other communication, students learn about 
the economic, wealth, value conflicts, and multicultural lifestyles of humans around the world. 
Students may not substitute this elective in the I.B. program for one of the required courses. 



Programs are assessed within the framework of the assessment processes identified for 
the overall social studies course of study. In addition, the International Baccalaureate Office 
requires a 4000 word essay and an oral inten/iew before students complete the degree program. 
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WALNUT HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 



Program Philosophy 

Walnut Hiils High School is a unique six year college-preparatory high school known 
around the the country for its excellence. The school philosophy empha^.zes individual and 
group achievement, educational and career planning for college and beyond, and service to school 
and community. The following are the school's general expectations of its students which often go 
above and beyond the expectations of students in other Cincinnati and Ohio schools. 

- successful achievement on an examination for entrance 

- participation in the Classical tradition in language and history which includes course 

requirements in Latin and ancient and medieval history 

- school pride in the individual and collective achievement of students on state 

proficiency tests, college entrance tests, and other tests of achievement 

- high level of student success on a broad set of advanced placement offerings 

- student participation in a ieadershiip program and as appropriate in an honors 

program to challenge potential leaders in two grade levels 

- participation in an extensive program of academic competitions including Citizen Bee, 

mock trials, essay contests. History Day and others 

- accessing a counseling program that encourages all students to complete academic 

requirements above and beyond the state and system minimums in social 
studies and other academic areas 

- accessing a college planning and scholarship guidance program which enables a large 

percentage of students to attend and complete college 

- participation in a volunteer and community sen/ice program 

- extensive extracurricular panicipation in an activity program with many planned 

experiences which enrich what was learned in the classroom 

- proud record of alumni achievements including alumni known locally and nationally 

The Walnut Hills staff has high expectations for studems completing the social studies 
program Students are expected to achieve the school system progam goals and objectives and 
the additional objectives which are unique to the Walnut Hills courses listed in this manual As 
a result of the total program experience at the school, students are expected to 

- successfully complete the college preparatory program and be accepted to the colleqe 

of their choice 

- demonstrate high level writing, thinking and other communication skills 

- pass the grade 9 and grade 12 Ohio proficiency tests on citizenship 

- demonstrate participatory citizenship skills through involvement in school and 

community service and problem-solving 

- demonstrate an interest in the subject for its own sake 

- participate as appropriatP in extracurricular activities related to the subject such 

as corpetitions, club , and e.yichment studies outside the school 
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Program Differences 

The program of studies at Walnut Hills is an extension of the social studies course of 
study for the school system. Many of the courses taught at Walnut Hills are included in the 
system course of study, but some differences exist. The following courses are offered at Walnut 
Hills which are not part of the school system graded course of study: 

Ancient & Medieval History (1 credit-grade 9&10-1 year) 
U.S. History (.5 credit)/Government (.5 credit-grade 11-1 year) 
Archaeology (.5 credit-grades 10-12-1 semester) 
Anthropology (.5 credit-grades 10-12-1 semester) 
Sociology (.5 credit-grades 11-12-1 semester) 
The scope and sequence of these courses uses the system program goals, program 
objectives, and subject objectives as appropriate and also adds additional subject objectives 
which are included in this manual following this introductory material. The primary 
difference in the required U.S. History/Government course from the system program is that 
students take the course in grade 11 instead of grade 10 and will only receive credit for one- 
half year of U.S. History and one-half year of U.S. Government; the structure of government is 
taught for one quarter and one quarter of government processes, laws, and actions are integrated 
with the American history for the remainder of the year. Two other courses from the system 
course of study are taught with a slightly different sequence but with the same objectives. 
Modern World History which is taught in grade 9 in the system is taught in grades 10-12 as an 
elective at Walnut Hills. Ethnic and Cultural Issues is taught for one semester at other system 
schools and for one year at Walnut Hills as an elective in grades 10-12. 

Course Descriptions 

Ancient & Medieval History AA -ln this course students study human history from the 
origins of civilization through the early classical civilizations and the Dark Ages of Europe to 
the Renaissance. After studying early civilizations such as Egypt and Mesopotamia, the classical 
civilizations of Greece, Rome, China, and early African cultures are studied. In the second 
semester the Dark Ages of Europe, Feudalism, Medieval Age, Age of Explorers and important non 
western cultural developments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America are studied before concluding 
with the Reformation and the Renaissance. 

Archaec - ogy-ln archaeology students develop the basic tools of the discipline for 
studying sites of previous human existence. Excavation, siting, dating techniques, artifact 
analysis and cultural analysis are part of the program of studies. Important attitudes needed to 
succeed in archaeology are emphasized to ensure thai students develop professional approaches 
and appreciation for other human cultures in space and time. 

Anthropology-Students of anthropology learn the basic concepts of culture and the 
discipline of anthropology as they study case studies in physical and cultural anthropology. 
From examining artifacts and physical evidence of early humans and their evolution in physical 
anthropology to comparing cultures, students learn through cross cultural studies how human 
behavior is tied to the cultural context. Change in humans and cultural groups is studied, and 
students come to appreciate gender, cultural, and ethnic differences. 

U,S.HistQrv/GQvernm6nt-The structure and processes of Cincinnati, Ohio, and federal 
governments are part of the government semester in this program. Elections, political parties, 
and interest groups are among the topics included in the study of American government. Students 
also participate in a political campaign of their own choosing which may include voter 
registration, candidate support activities, and election day activities. The semester equivalent 
of a study of American history for the course allows students to integrate the study of 
government and history. After a brief review of the major events, Constitution, and early 
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issues shaping America, students spend most of the semester studying the last century. 

SQCiQlogy -ln this course students learn the principles of the social science of sociology 
and then apply these principles to analyzing problems occurring in contemporary American 
society. The course begins with an introduction to important terms which continues throughout 
as students read the literature of the discipline. Techniques of social science experimentation 
are used to illustrate how social science principles can be verified. Students begin to examine 
their own values as they study contemporary social problems. In the second half of the course 
students study specific social problems such as the problems of the family, cities, racial 
tension, crime, the elderly, immigrants, health care, and drug abuso. 

Assesc^mfint 

The Walnut Hills social studies program is subject to ongoing preassessment, formative 
assessment, and summative assessment procedures as the department strives to continuously 
improve the social studies program. The following assessment procedures are frequently used: 

Preassesc^mpnt; 

1. Teacher review of student records 

2. Pretest or prewriting assignment 

3. Summer assignment and followup discussions and test 

4. Personal autobiography by student 
Formativfi Assessmpnt! 

1. Regular homework 

2. Quizzes and tests 

3. Site studies 

4. Writing projects 

5. Teacher obsen/ation of discussion and student leadership 

6. Oral talks, panels, and debates 

7. College Board document-based questions 

8. Media projects (posters, slides, video) 

9. Checklists 

10. Community involvement assessment procedures 

11. Map projects 

12. Computer/technology assessment 
Summativfi As sessment 

1. Department review of student suggestions by course as appropriate 

2. Optioning process 

3. Students participating in Youth In City Government. Citizen Bee, mock trials, 

History Day. and extracurricular activities related to social studies 
subjects 

4. Number of college recommendations written and students accepted 

5. Scores on state proficiency tests. S.A.T.. A.C.T., and College Board advanced 

placement tests 

6. Feedback from alumni and parent groups 

7. Student grades 

8. School awards such as Merit School 

In the future the staff w;tl be experimenting with new forms of assesment with other 
teachers m the system, as they use portfolio assessments, project assessments, self-report 
assessments, instructional assessment tests, and problem analysis when appropriate 
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WESTERN HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 



Program Philosophy 



Western Hills High School provides a broad range of educational offerings as a 
neighborhood school in Cincinnati. The school serves students from many backgrounds and with 
many different needs. An important part of the Western Hills Program is the traditional college 
preparatory program offered at the school. This progam offering includes the social studies 
program offerings in the system-wide course of study. In addition to the system scope and 
sequence. Western Hills offers Ancient & Medieval History at grade 9. 

Program niffftrpnnfi 



Ancient & Medieval History is the college preparatory program difference from the 
system course of study offered at Western Hills High School. This course is a one year program 
offering one credit for students in grade 9 who wish the traditional preparation for an advanced 
placement program. 

In Ancient & Medieval History AA students study human history from the origins of 
civilization through the early classical civilizations and the Dark Ages of Europe to the 
Renaissance. After studying early civilizations such as Egypt and Mesopotamia, the classical 
civilizations of Greece, Rome, China, and early African cultures are studied. In the second 
semester the Dark Ages of Europe, Feudalism, Medieval Age, Age of Explorers, and important 
non-western cultural developments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America are studied before 
concluding with the Reformation and the Renaissance. 



Assfissmpnt 



The school social studies teachers use a variety of preassessment, formative assessment, 
and summative assessment procedures consistent with the system graded course of study. 
Success in student achievement on advanced placement examinations is monitored for possible 
program revision as needed. 
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SPEaAL PROGRAM ADAPTATIONS 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 



The Cincinnati Public School system recognirss its moral and ethical 
obligations, as well as its legal duty under the Civil Rights Act and the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act, to serve the needs of children whose primary 
language is other than English. It is committed to meeting the unique educational 
needs of Limited English Proficient (LEP) students. 

To achieve this goal, the system has established an English as a Second 
Language (ESL) Program which offers a unique learning opportunity for LEP 
students K-12. The following principles of language acquisition, instruction, and 
cultural education form the philosophy of the ESL Program. 

L Language Acquisition 

1. All children who have successfully learned a first language are capable of learning 
another language. 

2. Learners may employ a variety of strategies in learning a language. 

3. Language is a communicative process. It is interactive, 

4. LEP students will most likely be motivated to speak English if they have 
opportunities to communicate with their native English-speaking peers in 
appropriate mainstream classes, ESL classes, and in other school related 
activities. 

5. Language acquisition takes time. Due to the uniqueness of each language 
learner, the amount of time varies. However, students generally need an 
extended initial phase of hearing and listening to language before they are 
able to reproduce it. (Silent Period) 

6. Young students generally acquire their second language by gaining skill 
proficiency in the following order: aural comprehension, speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

7. As in all areas of learning, second language learners who experience 
success are likely to succeed. 

8. When communicating with students, teachers should be more concerned 
with message content than with message form. That is to say, what 
students say is more important than how they say it. As in first language 
acquisition, with enough exposure to correct speech models, students will 
eventually improve their ability to deliver messages in the proper form. 
Such communicatively proficient students are then ready to focus on the 
refinement of language forms. 
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IL Instruction 

1. All Cincinnati Public School instructional and support personnel (ESL 
teachers, classroom teachers, instructional assistants. Counselors, etc.) 
share the responsibility of leading LEP students toward English proficiency. 

2. Instructional approaches include the development of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing. In the early stages, listening is emphasized. 

3. Language learning is best facilitated by multisensorial activities. 

4. A variety of activities in each instructional period is necessary to accomodate 
various learning styles and to maintain students' attention. 

5. ESL instruction incorporates conversation, grammar, and vocabulary skills. 

6. Concept development in the content areas is also a vital componant of ESL 
instruction. ESL content area instruction is designed to develop the English 
language skills of ESL students and increase the cognitive skills needed for them 
to function effectively in the mainstream social studies classes. 

7. When available, instruction is given in the students' native languages in order to 
assure the concept development necessary for academic success.The ESL program 
is committed to providing the academic background necessary to prepare LEP 
students for regular classroom instruction. Due to political and economic factors 
in their native countries, some LEP students have had little or no formal 
education prior to enrollment in the Cincinnati Public Schools. Special attention 
is given to these students. 

IIL Cross-Cultural Education 

1. The ESL program recognizes the individuality of its students. Students are 
encouraged to retain pride in and knowledge of their heritage, culture and 
language. 

2. The ESL program recognizes its responsibility to include parents and extended 
families in the process of education, acculturation, and maintenance of pride in 
students' heritage. 

3. Successful experience in a second language includes the ability to understand and 
to function in a new culture. 

4. The ESL program aids the process of acculturation by helping students 
understand American culture - people, life styles, geography, economics, history, 
institutions, and contributions of immigrants. 

5. Cross-cultural education is promoted by involving students in real or simulated 
activities which will be integrated into the ESL program. 



Students whose limited English proficieny prevents them from achieving in the 
mainstream social studies class receive instruction in the content area in the ESL 
classroom. The ESL social studies program shares the objectives in the Scope and 
Sequence that are appropriate for that grade level and adapts them to assist LEP students to 
make academic progress while acquiring English proficiency. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



INTRODUCTION 

The Cincinnati Public Schools English as a Second Language (ESL) Program 
provides special instructional services to students whose home language is other 
than English. These services are provided in ESL centers located at various sites in 
the district Elementary sites serve students in grades K-5, the middle school site 
serves students in grades 6-8, and the high school site serves students in grades 9-12. 

Students are housed in schools that are racially balanced. Three of these 
schools are in the Bilingual Alternative Schools Program which offers English 
dominant students the opportunity to study a second language. 

Time spent in the ESL class varies from one-half day at the elementary level 
to one to five periods in the middle and high school levels. ESL students at the high 
school level may opt for either the academic or vocational track. 

PLACEMENT 

Student Identification and Placement in ESL 

Students may be identified for potential eligibility by parent or sponsor 
request. Identification may also be made through completion of the Home 
Language Survey, a form required to be completed for all students enrolled in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Students identified as potentially eligible may enroll directly in an ESL center 
if there is a clear and obvious lack of English language proficiency - as is often the 
case with recent immigrants or refugees. Clher students are assessed with regard to 
English language proficiency and acaderaic skill. This assessment is used to 
determine eligibility for enrollment. 

Exit from ESL 

Students exit ESL centers when their English language proficiency is 
commensurate with the skills required to function in a regular academic setting. 
Such determination is made upon the basis of standardized English language 
proficiency test scores, standardized measures of academic achievement and teacher 
judgment. Students may also exit upon parental request. 

All procedures used by the Cincinnati Public Schools conform to federal 
guidelines which pertain to the rights of language minority students. 

Grade Placement of Students 

The grade placement assignment of LEP students is made by the ESL 
Coordinator with the involvement of the building principal or his/her designee 
and the student's parent/guardian. Every effort is made to have an interpreter 
present during interviews, if needed. 

Students entering the school district at age 5 are placed in kindergarten. Six 
year olds who have not been in a recognized kindergarten program are placed in 



kindergarten in accordance with Ohio Revised Code. 

Students who have school records are placed in the appropriate grade level 
based upon those records. Students who have no school records are placed in a 
grade level based upon their age. 

High school credit is given to students who have records of comparable 
jourses in their home countries. 

RETENTION 

Decisions regarding the promotion or retention of LEP students in grades 1-8 
are made by a team consisting of the ESL teacher and the mainstream teacher(s) in 
consultation with the ESL Coordinator. Approval of recommendations for 
retention must be made by the principal. 

Criteria for retentionl take into account: student's age, educational history, 
and English proficiency. Included in the team's assessment of the student is an 
evaluation of the student's progress to date, and levels of cognitive and social 
development. The latter factors are reviewed with regard to the demands which are 
placed on the student should assignment to the next grade be made or not be made. 

The following sections of the district's policies on retention shall also apply to 
LEP students: 

No pupil should spend more than eight years in the elementary grades 1-^. 
More than two years in a given grade should never be required. 
Repetition of two successive grades should be avoided. 

A pupil may be assigned to the next grade level if he/she is two or more years 
older than other children at the grade level and has been retained previously. 

CLASS SIZE AND CERTIFICATION 

Maximum ESL class size is 25 according to Ohio Revised Code Section 
330L079. ESL Teachers must hold State of Ohio teaching certificates validated to 
teach Bilingual Multicultural students according to Ohio Revised Code Section 
3319.22(o). 

ORGANIZATION/SCHEDULING 
Elementary 

Students aged 5-11 attend ESL centers housed in elementary schools. 
Elementary sites are racially integrated and balanced, l-anguage minority students 
are placed in age appropriate grade levels and homerooms where students are 
mainstreamed for one half day. Such placement allows students to interact with 
native English speaking peers, facilitating both English language acquisition and 
orientation to American social and cultural behavior patterns. The half day spent 
mainstreamed is usually the time when skills other than English, reading and 
language arts are taught. 
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ESL class occupies one half day. Maximum class size is 25, with emphasis on 
small group and individualized instruction. English oral language development is 
stressed for all students. English reading and writing instruction varies with both 
the age of the students, e.g. Kindergarten vs. Grade 5, and with each student's level 
of English proficiency. Content area instruction and reinforcement are included in 
the ESL Program, and are facilitated by close cooperation between subject area and 
the ESL teachers. 

Students who have acquired greater proficiency in English may be 
transitioned to the regular academic program by spending less than one half day in 
ESL. Criteria for transitioning out and exiting from the ESL Program are described 
above. 

Middle School 

All LEP students aged 11-13 attend ESL at the middle school site. Language 
minority students are scheduled for a minimum of two subjects dally with English 
dominant students. These subjects are art, music or physical education and 
mathematics. The mainstream program is intended to facilitate the language 
minority student's acquisition of English as well as to facilitate adjustment to 
American social and cultural life. As the English level improves, students are 
scheduled for content classes in the mainstream. 

Up to five periods daily are spent in ESL. The ESL Program includes English 
oral language development, reading and writing, and subject area reinforcement. 
Instructional groupings reflect students* English language proficiency and previous 
academic training. Maximum ESL class size at the middle school level is 25, with 
emphasis on small group and individualized instruction. 

Students who have acquired greater proficiency in English may be 
transitioned to the regular academic program for content area classes. Criteria for 
transitioning out and exiting from the ESL Program are described above. 

High School 

Language minority students are placed within one of five levels of English 
proficiency based upon testing and teacher observation. When students have 
sufficient English proficiency, they may opt to pursue vocational or academic tracts 
offered in the regular program at the high school. 

Level 1 students are in ESL classes for five instructional periods per day. They 
receive instruction in basic survival skills, speech, reading and writing. They 
receive language simplified instruction in science and social studies. They leave the 
ESL teacher for instruction in mathematics and ph5^sical education. 

Level 2 students are in ESL classes four or five instructional periods per day, 
depending upon their ability to function in regular classes. Level 2 (also known as 
OWA/ESL) is funded through vocational funds and instruction is given in entry 
level job skills as required by vocational guidelines. The students are placed on in- 
school jobs for one insti'uctional period per day during the second seinester as 
required by OWA guidelines. They also receive instruction in English, survival 
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skills and social studies in the OWA/ESL classroom. Level 2 students attend regular 
classes in n\athenr.atics, physical education and science. If the students* English 
would preclude success in regular science classes, they are taught science by an ESL 
teacher. 

Level 3 students are in ESL classes three instructional periods per day. They 
receive instruction in English, history and survival skills. Four other instructional 
periods per day are spent in the regular high school program and may be either 
vocational or academic. 

Level 4 ESL students may spend one or two instructional periods per day in 
the ESL classroom. Instruction focuses on higher level reading and writing skills. 
Five or six additional periods per day are spent within the regular vocational or 
academic tracts at the high school. 

Level 5 ESL students spend one instructional period per day in the ESL 
classroom. The focus is on writing and advanced thinking skills. The remainder of 
the day is spent in regular vocational or academic classes. 

MARKING PROCEDURES 

Students in the ESL Program whose English language skills are so limited 
that they impede academic progress should be assigned grades only in those areas 
where a realistic evaluation of student progress can be made, e.g. art, physical 
education, social skills, work habits, etc. Grades should not be assigned in areas ia 
which it is difficult to make a fair assessment of academic achievement. Rather, a 
brief note of explanation of progress should be provided. An evaluation of the 
pupil's progress in English must be included. 

ESL students are graduated from high school when they have accumulated 
the number of Carniegie Units required by the State of Ohio. Students entering at 
the senior high level with little prior education and little or no English language 
skills may need more than four years to complete the requirements for high school 
graduation. Students coming in with records of high school classes taken in other 
countries will have their records evaluated by the school counselor. 

ORIENTATION PHASE 

The Cincinnati Public Schools' ESL Program recognizes the unique needs of 
students who are new to this country. The LEP student is adjusting, not only to a 
new academic environment, but also to a new community and country. 

To facilitate this process of acculturation, the ESL teacher provides instruction 
in orientation to the school, community and culUnal milieu in which the student is 
now living. The length and emphasis of the orientation phase depends upon the 
needs of each student. Throughout the orientation phase, the ESL teacher helps 
students retain pride in their native cultures and languages. 
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A. Personal information 

Students will ask and respond to: 

1. Name, address and telephone number 

2. Gender, nationality and family 

3. Physical characteristics 

4. Age and date of birth 

B. School information 

Students will ask and respond to: 

1. School name, grade, teacher's name and homeroom number 

2. Bus number and location of bus stop 

3. Classroom items 

4. School surroundings 

C. Commands and directions 

Students will respond to: 

1. Stand up. 

2. Sit down. 

3. Write... 

4. Take out your... 

5. Line up. 

6. Go to your locker. 

7. Put your ... away. 

D. Polite idiomatic expressions 

Students will be able to correctly use: 

1. Good morning. 

2. Good afternoon. 

3. Hello. 

4. Good bye. 

5. Thank you. 

6. You're welcome. 

7. I'm sorry. 

8. Please may I... 
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INTERVENTION 



The ^ocial Studies Intervention Plan defines intervention as instruction beyond the 
normal classroom lesson which provides remediation or enrichment to meet the needs of 
students as identified by the school. 

Levels of Intervention 

Level 1: In-Class Assistance by the Teacher 

- individualized and group needs receive additional experiences planned by 

the classroom teacher when informal assessment indicates the need 

- participatory citizenship activities 

Level 2: Extra Assistance by Teacher, Instructor Assistant, Social Studies 
Coach, Seminar Leader, Librarian, DPPF or Special Education 
Resource Teacher 

- individual and group special assistance as a result of needs identified on a 

formal interdisciplinary instrument (e.g. CAT) 

- individual and group special assistance as a result of needs identified on 

Instructional Assessment Tests of the social studies program 

Level 3: Local School Initiatives 

- mentoring, peer tutoring, adult tutoring, learning agreements 

- parent activities to support proficiency test review 

- job shadowing experiences 

-database, telecommunications, and interactive videodisk projects 

- interscholastic debates, trials, contests, and other competitions 

Level 4: Curriculum and Lesson Supplements for Students with Proficiency 
Test Problems or Special Enrichment Needs 

- review lessons or units on state proficiencies 

- grade 10 Civics course for students needing systematic help on the 

Ohio citizenship test 

- extracurricular enrichment experiences for gifted students 

- semester trailer courses for makeup of required core courses 

Level 5: Summer, Weekend, and Evening Opportunities 

- enrichment programs for gifted students 

- community resource enrichment experiences 

- makeup classes for students receiving a failing grade 

- classes for seniors needing one credit to graduate 
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ASSESSMENT 



Assessment In the K-12 Social Studies Program provides information to teacliers, 
administrators, and parents on student performance in acliieving ttie program goals of 
Interpreting significant historical developments, analyzing patterns of social, economic, and 
political interaction, evaluating types of conflict and methods of conflcit resolution, comparing 
values, beliefs, political ideas, and Institutions within history and present, understanding and 
evaluating how humans interact with the environment and how civilizations have interacted 
with each other. 



The measures of assessment are developed by Cincinnati teachers, administered on a 
regular basis throughout the school year and used to provide reports that provide information 
for reteaching, intervention, or program modification. This section provides descriptions of the 
different measures used in assessment, how they were developed, their frequency and how 
assessment results are to be used. 



The purpose of assessment in the K-12 cocial studies program is to evaluate student 
achievement of the instructional objectives in the scope and sequence document for ongoing 
program improvement and to provide written reports for the a^';ademic community and parents. 
Assessment consists of preassessment, formative assessment, and summative assessment 
activities of an informal and formal nature. Informal assessment includes all of the objectives 
evaluated at each grade level. Classroom teachers perform informal assessment as part of their 
daily instructional program. Informal preassessment occurs as teachers diagnose students 
needs before the course or before a new unit. Homework, quizzes, tests, projects, maps, 
writing assignments and other activities are used as part of the informal summative assessment 
activities. At the end of a unit or course, evaluation surveys of student and teacher opinion are 
informally used to evaluate and improve upon the experience the next time. Informal assessment 
IS a means of providing immediate feedback to the teachers on the success or weaknesses of 
strategies used to help students learn. 

Formal assessment takes place on a regular district-wide basis to measure and evaluate 
student proficiency on objectives in the scope and sequence of the course of study. Formal 
assessment provides information for several purposes: 

- To assist teachers in the decision making process regarding the need for reteaching, 

intervention, or enrichment for their students 

- To assist administrative staff and teachers in determining the need for program 

modification 

- To provide parents with a summary of their child's achievement in social studies 

The parts of assessment include a variety of measures of student progress and are 
developed from the objectives in the scope and sequence document in the course of study. The 
grade levels at which these objectives are formally assessed are marked with a star in the 
subject objectives component of the graded course of study. 

Ouc to the differing goals in the social studies program, it follows that assessment for 
each goal will differ. In addition, grade level differences mandate different types of assessment. 
The K-12 social studies program also includes a participating citizenship component which 
requires a unique type of assessment. These different components are described on the 
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following pages. 

There is also the affective element which must be considered. Objectives such as 
attitudes and values need to be evaluated primarily through informal measures such as portfolio 
analysis, seif-assessment and checklists. 

Instructional Assessment Tfists 

Instructional assessment tests in social studies are used to measure the level of 
historical knowedge and concepts, geographic knowledge and concepts, multicultural knowledge 
and skills, economics knowledge, and citizenship knowledge, writing skills, critical thinking 
skills and evaluate student's progress in attaining those related skills. At the elementary level 
the Reading/Communication Arts Instructional Assessment Test will provide the vehicle and the 
format for assessing the content, the skills, and the outcomes of the social studies program. 
Structured assessment procedures and instruments are developed by Cincinnati teachers In 
joint committees formed for that specific purpose. A common semester instructional 
assessment test based upon subject objectives for core courses and levels is planned for use by 
the teacher as part of the semester assessment program at the high school level in keeping with 
the district's marking practices policy. These common exams will be developed by teachers 
when funds permit, piloted, critiqued, and implemented when recommended by the appropriate 
committee in keeping with the current school system policy on marking practices. 

The final assessment test at the end of the school year is designed to measure the 
student's readiness to perform the social studies tasks at the next grade level. These data are 
particularly useful for social studies teachers in grades 9 through 12 who will need to help 
students who may be taking Ohio citizenship proficiency tests. With the assistance of 
instructional supervisors, the Office of Instructional Assessment provides analysis of the test 
items and supplies statistics for use in program revision. External evaluators critique the 
format and content of assessment measures. 

Instructional assessment tests generally are multiple choice type tests. However, 
checklists, project and portfolio analysis, written essays and problem-solving analyses may 
also be included, as approprate, for part of the social studies examination score at the 
secondary level. Tests are graded as part of the exam process by Cincinnati teachers and the 
problem-solving /essay portion when used is graded using holistic techniques. 

Checklists 

There are a number of social studies objectives which can only be evaluated with direct 
observation. Some examples of these are in the area of participatory citizenship, environmental 
action, education and career planning, group process activities, oral skills and value-oriented 
activities. Checklists are used by all teachers at all grade levels to record progress of students 
throughout the school year. 

Ideally, the teacher's record for each student should be computerized and become a part 
of the student's records. However, this is not always possible for various reasons. A student 
assessment package consisting of all checklists will accompany the student throughout the years 
of their education and be available for teachers and parents for diagnostic purposes. 

The checklists for social studies evaluation and guidelines for their use are developed by 



Cincinnati teachers in joint committees and included in the curriculum guides which 
supplement the graded course of study. In addition, evaluators from outside the district critique 
the format and content of the checklists and their guidelines for usage. 

Portfclio/Proiect/Self-RRport Assessment 

Problem analysis, problem resolution, the development of values for coping in society 
and critical thinking skills are an integral part of social studios learning. Assessing skills in 
these areas Is difficult but critical if the program is to succeed. This is particulary true in the 
area of community servtee. Examples of how these types of assessment are used by teachers 
mclude: 

1. Portfolio assessment-involves the collection and review of student problem-solving 

samples. This process is ongoing developmental evaluation during the school year 
in elementary and secondary grades. Portfolio assessment development will 
include guidelines for teachers on scoring of common problems, analyses, 
or essays, along with rubrics and suggestions for using the results to improve 
student skills. In order to complete the evaluation, a folder with four samples 
of the student's work must be available for review. The items in the student 
folder may have been placed there over an extended period of time. The teacher 
and student review the folder periodically to assess student progress in 
problem solving, analysis or writing. Among the objectives in the graded 
course of study which may be used in this process are the outcomes which expect 
student competence in analyzing world current issues log, completing a three 
stao2 writing project, completing two annual book reports, self-reports, 
original source analysis, data base review, issue analysis, and position papers 

2. Project assessment involves student completion of a long-term social studies project. 

Project assessment occurs informally at all levels. Among the objectives which 
lend themselves to this type of assessment are those which develop a product such 
as the middle school invention project, book reports at all grade levels, personal 
map and model construction, completion of a world issue log with five issues 
analyzed over time, development of a technology project or others. Guidelines 
to aid teachers assessing projects are provided in each curriculum guide. 

3. Self report assessment is utilized in the social studies program for measuring student 

student progress in developing self-understanding, understandings about 
working with others, multicultural understandings, and other personal, 
intellectual, and social values promoted by the state of Ohio. These assessment 
instruments are constructed by the classroom teacher, although guidelines are 
recommended in the curriculum guide. 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 



Promotion Standards 



• Primary 

• Intermediate 

• Middle School 



394 August 1992 
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PRIMARY - THIRD GRADE 



Key: 

O Ohio Ninth Grade Proficiency Test Objective 

■jAr Ohio Competency-Based Mathematics Pupil Performance Objective 



Interdisciplinary connections: introduced in content discipline and 
reinforced in complementary disciplines 



Assessment Modes: 

lAT - CPS Instructional Assessment Test 

TC - Teacher Certifiable 

PR - Product 

WPA - Writing Portfolio Assessment 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

SUBJECT OBJECTIVES R M Sc SS Assassment 

Students will: 



The following objectives are assessed through the Instructional Assessment Test in 
Social Studies. 

SsLA.9.a. identify fact and opinion in social studies text * * lAT 

material 

The following objectives are assessed through the use of teacher-certifiable protocols and/or 
checklists. 

SslLA.l. O use maps and globes to demonstrate locational * TC 

skills including: 

a. cardinal directions 

b. prime meridian 
d. reading a legend 
g. equator 

SsII.F.l . locate major bodies of water, continents, and * TC 

significant places in the U.S. and important regions 
and countries of the world 

a. oceans 

1. Atlantic 

2. Pacific 

3. Indian 

4. Arctic 

5. Antarctic 

b. continents 

1. Nonh America 

2. Africa 

3. Asia 

4. South America 

5. Europe 

6. Antarctica 

c. significant places in the U.S. 
O 1. Ohio 

2. Ohio River 

3. Mississippi River 
O 4. Washington D.C. 
O 5. Columbus, Ohio 

d. important countries of the world 
1. Canada 

O 2. U. S. 

3. Mexico 

SsIII.C.2. O list the characteristics of a good community and a * TC 

good citizen 
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SUBJECT OBJECTIVES R M Sc SS '^"•JJJ*"* 

Students will: 

SsIILE.L O identify various holidays and symbols of * TC 

Cincinnati, Ohio, and the U.S. 

U.S. flag, M.L.King, President's Day, 
Thanksgiving, Pledge of Allegiance, 
Independence Day, national anthem 

SsIV.A.ll. explain the need for rules in sports and other * TC 

examples in daily life 



The following objectives are assessed through the use of teacher evaluation of the student*s 
product (e.g. written, performance, project, etc.). 

S sll . B. 1 . list geographical features of selected landscapes ^ PR 

when shown on line drawings 

a. land and water 

b. island 

c. hill, valley 

d. river 

SsIILG.L O show how individuals and societies make choices 
to satisfy wants with limited resources 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 4-5-6 



Key: 



Ohio Ninth Grade Proficiency Test Objective 

Ohio Competency-Based Mathematics Pupil Performance Objective 

Interdisciplinary connections: introduced in content discipHne and 
reinforced in complementary disciplines 



Assessment Modes: 

I AT - CPS Instructional Assessment Test 
TC - Teacher Certifiable 
PR - Product 

WPA - Writing Portfolio Assessment 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

(SUBJECT OBJECTIVES 

Students will: 



M Sc SS 



Assessmont 
Mod9 



The following objectives are assessed through the Instructional Assessment Test in 
Social Studies. 



SsLA.9. 



SsI.A.19 



SsI.C.l. 



SsII.B.l. 



SsIl.B.6. 



SsIII.D.l. 



SsIII.D.2. 



identify (using social studies materials): 

a. fact and opinion 

b. historical evidence and assertion 

c. assumptions and facts 

explain tlie impact of critical historical events 

a. colonization of America by Europeans 

b. American Revolutionary War 

c. establishment of Northwest Territories 

identify major historical events within a reasonable 
proximity of the time of their occurrence: 

a. founding of Cincinnati - late 1700s 

b. colonization of U.S. by Europeans 

c. U.S. independence 

d. Civil War 

list geographical features of selected landscapes 

a. river mouth/source 

b. delta 

c. plateau 

d. peninsula 

e. plain 

f. coast 

g. lake 

h. bay 

i. mountain 
j. gulf 

list physical features which influence the location of 
communities in the U.S. and around the world 

a. Great Lakes 

b. Gulf of Mexico 

c. rivers 

d. mountains 

e. oceans 

f. deserts 

identify the main functions of each branch of 
government at the national, state, and local levels 

distinguish the characteristics of various types of 
government 

a. representative democracy 

b. monarchy 

c. dictatorship 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



* lAT 

* lAT 
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Social Studies continued 



SUBJECT OBJECTIVES 

Students will: 



M Sc SS A88088ment 
Mod8 



SsIILD.3. O desciibe the role of public officials in government 

a. distinguish between elected and appointed 

officials 

b. describe the way officials can be elected, 

appointed, and removed from office 

SsIII.G.3. O analyze how individuals and businesses use 
resources to produce goods and services that 
generate income 

SsIV.B. I . O know how the law protects individuals in the 
United States 

SsV.B. 1 . O identify the major significance of the following 
historic documents: 

a. Northwest Ordinance 

b. Declaration of Independence 

c. Constitution 

d. Bill of Rights and Amendments 

SsVLB. 1 . O interpret and explain the basic economic concepts 
and patterns: 

all levels of U.S. government assess taxes 
in order to provide services 

SsVI.C. 1 . interpret and explain the basic political concepts and 

patterns: 

American government through the concept 
of federalism addresses concerns of citizens 
at the local, state, and national levels 



lAT 



lAT 



* * lAT 
* lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



The following objectives are assessed through teacher evaluation of the student's product 
(e.g. written, performance, project, etc.). 

SsLL. 10 map the significant geographical locations/events of * PR 

major world civilizations 

a. African (Egypt, Ghana, Mali, Songhai) 

b. European 

c. Chinese 

d. Mayan 

SsII.A. 1 . O use maps and globe to demonstrate locational skills * * * * Pr 
including: 

a. cardinal directions 

b. prime meridian 

c. latitude and longitude 

d. grid pattern on contour map 

e. judging distance 

f. reading a legend 

g. equator 
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Social Studies continued 



SUBJECT OBJECTIVES 

Students will: 
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M Sc SS 



Assessment 
Mode 



SsII.A,4 O compare the location of Ohio and its relationship to * * PR 

selected areas on the earth's surface 
SsILB.7. list and explain the influence of geographic factors * PR 

on history and current events including: 

a. transportation routes 

b. frontiers and boundaries 

c. locations of towns cities, agricultural 
economic activities 



SsILF.l. locate major bodies of water, continents, and * * * F'R 

significant places in the U.S. and important regions 
and countries of the worid 

c. significant places in the U.S. 
O I.Ohio 

2. Ohio River 

3. Mississippi River 
O 4. Columbus, Ohio 
O 5. Washington, D.C. 

6. Gulf of Mexico 

7. Rocky Mountains 

8. Great Lakes 

d. important countries of the world 
1 . Canada 

O 2. U. S. 

3. Mexico 

4. Japan 

5. South Africa 

6. Germany 

e. important regions of the worid 

1. Pacific Rim 

2. Middle East 

3. European Community 

4. North America 

5. Sub-Sahara Africa 



SsIII.G.2. O demonstrate how individuals and households * PR 

exchange their resources for the income they use to 
buy goods and services 

SsIII.G. 10 O show how nations become interdependent through * PR 

trade 



The following objectives are assessed through the use of teacher-certifiable protocols and/or 
checklists. 



SsIII.D.4. O know that voting is both a privilege and a * TC 

responsibility of U.S. citizenship 

SsIILG. 1 . O discuss how individuals and societies make choices * * TC 

to satisfy wants and limited resources 



Middle School - Grades 7 & 8 



Key: 

O Ohio Ninth Grade Proficiency Test Objective 

* Ohio Competency-Based Mathematics Pupil Performajice 

>?c Interdisciplinary connections: introduced in content objective discipline 
and reinforced in complementary disciplines 

Assessment Modes: 



lAT 
PR 
TC 
WPA 



CPS Instructional Assessment Test 



Product 



- Teacher Certifiable 



- Writing Portfolio Assessment 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



SUBJECT OBJECTIVES 

Students will: 



M Sc S S Assessment 
Mode 



The following objectives are assessed through the Instructional Assessment Test in 
Social Studies. 



SsIII.D.l. 

SsIILD.2. 

SsIILD.3. 
SsIII.D.3.a. 
SsIII.D.3.b 
SsIII.D.B.c. 

SsIlI.D.4. O 
SsIII.D.4.a. 

SsIILD.4.b. O 
SsnLD.6. 

SsIII.D.7. 



O identify the main functions of each branch of 
government (executive, legislative, judicial) at the 
national, state, and local levels 

O distinguish the characteristics, both positive and 
negative, of various types of government: 
representative democracy, monarchy, dictatorship 

O understand the role of public officials in 
government: 

. . .distinguish between elected and 
appointed officials 

. . .describe the ways officials can be elected 
or appointed 

. . .evaluate the actions of public officials on 
the basis of a given set of criteria 



know that voting is both a privilege and a 

responsibility of U.S. citizenship: 

recognize that property ownership, race, 
gender, literacy, and certain tax payments 
no longer affect eligibility to vote 
. . .identify the qualifications for voting 



o 



SslILE.l. 



O identify opportunities for involvement in civic 
activities 

O understand that the m^jor role of political parties in 
a democracy is to provide a choice in governmental 
leadership (i.e., candidates and platforms) 
O identify various symbols of the United States: 
flag, national anthem. Pledge of Allegiance, 
Independence Day 



Ssl V.B. 1 .a. O give examples of rights and freedoms guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights 

SsIV.B. 1 .b. O apply the concept of justice, including due process 
and equity before the law 

SsIV.B. 1 .c. O demonstrate the importance of a learning or work 
environment free of discrimination against 
individual differences 

SsIV.B* 1 .d. O identify legal means of dissent and protest against 
violation of rights 



* 
* 



* 
* 
* 

* 
* 



lAT 

lAT 

lAT 

lAT 
lAT 

lAT 



lAT 
lAT 
lAT 

lAT 

lAT 
lAT 
lAT 

lAT 
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Social Studies continued 



SUBJECT OBJECTIVES 

Students will; 



R M Sc SS Assessment 

Mode 



SsIV»B»2. understand separation of powers, and checks and 

balances 

SsIV.F.l. explain how sectional conflicts led to a divided 

union and although resolved, caused major political 
difference in the U.S. throughout the 20th Century 

SsV.B. 1. O identify the major significance of the following 

historic documents: 
SsV.B. 1. a. -Northwest Ordinance 

SsV.B. l.b. O -Declaration of Independence 

SsV.B. 1.0. O -Constitution 
SsV.B. 1 /J. O -Bill of Rights 

SsV.B. 3. O know that many different peoples with diverse 
backgrounds (cultural, racial, ethnic, linguistic) 
make up our nation today 

SsVI.B.l. O know that all levels of U.S. government assess 
taxes in order to provide services 

SsVI.B.2. O identify major economic systems: capitalism, 
socialism, and communism 

SsVI.C. 1. O demonstrate an understanding of the concept of 
federalism by identifying the level of government 
(local, state, national) responsible for addressing 
the concerns of citizens 

SsVI.C. 2. O describe the process for making, amending, or 
removing laws (including sequence of state and 
national levels) 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 

lAT 
lAT 
lAT 
lAT 

lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



lAT 



The following objectives are assessed through teacher evaluation of the student's product 
(e.g., written, performance, project, etc.). 

SsII.A.l. O demonstrate map-reading skills, including finding * * * PR 

directions, judging distances, and reading the 
legend 

SsILA.5. O locate the United States, the nation's capital, the * PR 

state of Ohio, and Ohio's capital on appropriate 
maps of the nation, hemisphere, or world 
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Social Studies continued 



SUBJECT OBJECTIVES R M Sc SS Assessment 

Students will: 



SsIII.D.5. 


0 


SsIII.D.S.a. 




SsIII.D.S.b. 


o 


SslIl.D.5.c. 


o 


SsIII.D.S.d. 


o 


SsIII.D.S.e. 


o 


SsIII.G.l. 


0 


SsIII.G.lO. 


0 



to satisfy wants with limited resources 



O demonstrate the ability to use information tliat * ¥ * PR 

enables citizens to make informed choices: 
. . .use more than one source to obtain 
information 

. . .identify points of agreement and 
disagreement among sources 
. . .evaluate the reliability of available 
information 

. . .draw conclusions by reading and inter- 
preting data presented in charts and graphs 



* 






PR 


* 






PR 








PR 








PR 






*• 


PR 



PR 



trade 

SsIV.B. 1 know how the law protects individuals in the U.S. PR 

SsV.H. 1. define major chronological time periods in U.S. * PR 

history in relation to various ethnic groups that 
make up the American heritage 

a, founding the U.S.: significances of 

democracy and the constitution 

c. Civil War, slavery and reconstruction 

j. immigration and the developing multicultural 
society 

SsV.H. 3. describe the major events of Cincinnati and Ohio * PR 

history and personalities who played roles from 
various ethnic groups 

a. settlement to birth of city and state 

b. changing fomis of transportation 

d. Underground Railroad and Civil War 

The following objectives are assessed through the use of teacher-certifiable protocols and/or 
checklists* 

SsIV.B. 2 apply separation of powers and checks and balance * TC 

S sIV.F. 1 . explain how sectional conflicts led to a divided * TC 

union and although resolved, caused major political 
difference in the U.S. throughout the 20th Century 
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